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In the illustrious catalogue of 
Englishmen, who, by their mental 
energy and noble character, have 
risen to distinguished reputation 
and extraordinary usefulness, the 
name of William Carey will al- 
ways occupy an eminent station. 
Free from those aspirations 
which are excited by personal ambi- 
tion, he entered upon his missionary 
career, under circumstances of un- 
recedented difficulty, and was 
ies above them all by the power 
of that divine philanthropy which 
the grace of God can alone inspire. 
Although this most eminent 
Christian Missionary was a Con- 
gregational Dissenter, yet it was 
not the happiness of the pedo- 
baptist section of that body to 
number him amongst their mis- 
sionaries; still, however, we feel 
that a brief sketch of his illustrious 
course of devoted usefulness must 
be acceptable to our readers, for 
the memoirs of such a man are not 
so much the property of a denomi- 
nation, as of the whole Christian 
Church, und should be written ra- 
ther to illustrate the power of evan- 
gelical religion, than to subserve 
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the purposes of denominational ag- 
grandizement. 

The Rev. Witttam Carey 
was born of poor but pious parents, 
in Northamptonshire’ Anion 17, 
1761, and entered life with a very 
defective education, in the humble 
business of « village shoemaker. 

“These disadvantages, how- 
ever, could not repress the energy 
of his mind, and it soon appeared 
that Divine Providence had other 
work for him to do than that to 
which he seemed at first to have 
been consigned. A thirst for know- 
ledge he manifested in various 
ways from his childhood; and 
just as he was coming to manhood, 
it pleased God to draw his heart 
to himself, which happy change 
in his character increased his 
pursuit of instruction. To under- 
stand the Word of God was the 
first object of his desire; and 
therefore he set himself to acquire 
a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages in which it was written. 
While, however, yet labouring for 
his daily bread with the awl, he 
sought acquaintance with gram- 
mars and dictionaries; and he 
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never left them, till those compiled 
by himself had gained, by universal 
consent, an honourable place 
amongst the monuments of human 
learning.”* 

Mr. Carey received the grace of 
God in connection with a Baptist 
Church, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of that communion on his 
public profession of faith and sub- 
mission to baptism. This event 
took place when he was only 
22 yeurs old, and in the course of 
two or three years alter, his 
brethren became so _ convinced 
of his devoted piety and unusual 
gifts, that he was called by them 
to the ministry, and in 1787 was 
settled as the pastor of a church 
at Moulton, near Northampton. 

** From his entering on the work 
of the ministry, if not at an ear- 
lier period,” says Mr. Morris, *‘ he 
appears to have been deeply im- 
pressed with the state of the hea- 
then world. In reference to this 
he made himself acquainted with 
the geography, population, and 
religion of the various nations of the 
earth, and with the labours of 
Christians, both of early and later 
ages, in propagating the Gospel. 
He also acquired considerable 
knowledge of various languages, 
particularly Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, by his own efforts, with- 
out the aid of any instructor; and 
could read his Bible in six or seven 
versions before he embarked for 
India. He one day purchased, 
for a few pence, an old book, 
which happened to be Ditton on 
the Resurrection, printed in French, 
and not having learned that lan- 
guage, he, in the course of three 
weeks, made himself so far master 
of it, that he could read Ditton 
with great satisfaction. The learn- 
ing of a language, to such a man 
as Carey, seemed to require but 
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little effort; he could accomplish it 
by laying a book before him, while 
engaged in some mechanical em- 
ployment as a mere matter of 
amusement.” * 

The association of Baptist minis- 
ters and churches, consisting priu- 
cipally of those in Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire, resolved, at 
a meeting held at Nottingham in 
1784, to set apart an hour on the 
first Monday evening i1 every 
month for extraordinary prayer for 
the revival of religion, and the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world. This resolution was 
attended to with a degree of im- 
portunity and zeal that awoke in 
many minds solicitude on mission- 
ary subjects. 

Ata ministers’ meeting held at 
Northampton, at the close of 1786, 
after the public services, the eccen- 
tric Mr. John Ryland, sen., insisted 
that the two junior ministers present 
should propose a question « ach for 
general discussion. Mr. Carey 
being one, after having modestly 
attempted to excuse himself with- 
out success, submitted the inquiry, 
‘* Whether the command given to 
the apostles to ‘ teach all nations,’ 
was not obligatory on all succeed- 
ing ministers to the end of the 
world, seeing that the accompa- 
nying promise was of equal ex- 
tent?” To this the same worthy 
pedagogue hastily replied, ‘‘ That 
be ought certainly to have known, 
that nothing could be done before 
another Pentecost, when an effu- 
sion of miraculous gifts, including 
the gifts of tongues, would give 
effect to the commission of Christ 
as at first: and that he was a 
miserable enthusiast for asking 
such a question,” adding with a 
prophetic glance at Mr. Carey, 
*« What, Sir, can you ach in 
Arabic, in Persic, in Hindoostanet, 





* Calcutta Inquirer, June 14, 


* Life of Fuller, pp. 99, 100. 
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in Bengalee, Sir, that you think it 
our duty to send the gospel to the 
heathen ?”* This was the first time 
that Mr. Carey bad opened the 
subject to his brethren, and he was 
much abashed and mortified at. its 
reception. Mr. Fuller, who was 
present, however, sympathized with 
him, and encouraged him to pursue 
his inquiries. Little did either of 
those admirable men think that 
evening of the momentous results 
that would follow that question. 
Mr. Carey visited Birmingham 
not long after the admirable Mr. 
Pearce had been settled there, 
and minds so congenial in piety 
and devotedness to the glory of 
God, could not commune without 
strengthening their mutual pur- 
poses of self-consecration and ex- 
tended effort. The results of these 
conversations were communicated 
to Mr. Fuller, who stood engaged 
to preach at Clipstone, where the 
spring meeting, in 1791, of the 
Baptist Association was to be held. 
His discourse was upon the per- 
nicious influence of delay in matters 
of religion, which penetrated every 
heart. The ministers were over- 
whelmed with the combined emo- 
tions of compassion,zeal, and shame; 
and Mr. Carey, perceiving the fa- 
vourable state of their minds, could 
not suffer them to separate without 
proposing that they should form a 
Missionary Society. This sugges- 
tion was overruled by the prudent 
caution of a brother minister, 
and Mr. Carey was requested to 
publish a pamphlet he had pre- 
pared on the subject at the earliest 


opportunity. 


* It is but right to state, that the late 
venerable Dr. Ryland questioned the 
accuracy of this anecdote respecting his 
father—but we must own that his filial 
partialities appear to have misled his 
judgment. The testimony of Mr. Morris, 
we think, is most satisfactory, and there 
is also much internal evidence to confirm 
its authenticity.— Editors. 
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The Baptist church at Harvey 
Lane, Leicester, had invited Mr. 
Carey, in August, 1789, to remove 
from Moulton to that town as a 
probationer for the pastoral office 
amongst them, and after being 
with them a year and ten months, 
he was solemnly set apart to the 
pastoral office amongst them on the 
24th of May, 1791.* 

He now proceeded to prepare 
the proposed pamphlet for the 
press, which was published under 
the title of “ An Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use 
means for the Conversion of the 
Heathen: in which the religious 
state of the different nations of the 
world, the success of former under- 
takings, and the practicability of 
further efforts are considered.” 

At the Spring Association, held 
at Nottingham, 1792, Mr. Carey 
was the preacher, when he dis- 
coursed from Is. liv. 2, 3, and em- 
bodied what he considered the spirit 
of the text in two exhortations, 
namely, EXPECT GREAT THINGS 
—ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS, The 
effect of this discourse was con- 
siderable, and the assembled bre- 
thren engaged that the plan of a 
Society for propagating the Gospel 
amongst the Heathen should be 
prepared against the next autumnal 
meeting of the association to be 
held at Kettering. 

At that meeting, Oct. 2, 1792, 
the ministers, after the public ex- 
ercises of the day, retired for prayer, 
and in the most solemn manner 
pledged themselves to God and to 
one another to make a trial of in- 
troducing the gospel among the 
heathen, and they accordingly 
passed a series of resolutions, ap- 
proving of the effort recommended 
in their brother Carey’s late pub- 
lication, &c. 


* Baptist Annual Register, 1791, p. 
519. 
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Hitherto the brethren had no 
missionary field of labour peculiar- 
ly in view, but the providence of 
God was preparing their way by 
most unexpected means to the East 
Indies. 

‘Mr. John Thomas (says the 
Biographer of Fuller,) who had 
formerly been a surgeon in Lon- 
don, and who was totally un- 
kuown to the Society, had been 
several years in Bengal, preaching 
the gospel occasionally to the na- 
tives. On his return to London he 
endeavoured to establish a fund 
for a mission to that country, and 
called on the Rev. Abraham Booth 
for his advice, who immediately 
communicated the information to 
the newly-formed Society, and re- 
commended Mr. Thomas to their 
attention. The Society invited 
him to their meeting on January 
10, 1793, after having received a 
satisfactory answer to their enqui- 
ries; and late in the evening, while 
they were in full deliberation, his 
arrival was announced. Impatient 
to behold his proposed colleague, 
Mr. Thomas entered the room in 
haste, and Mr. Carey rising from 
his seat, they fell on each other’s 
necks, and wept. The committee 
then assembled accepted their joint 
services, and engaged to do all in 
their power to provide the means 
of sending them to India.”* 

*¢ From Mr. Thomas’s account + 
we saw, (said Mr. Fuller,) there 
was a gold-mine’in India, but it 
seemed almost as deep as the cen- 
tre of the earth. Who will ven- 
ture to explore it? I will venture 
down, said Carey to his brethren: 
but remember that you must hold 
the ropes. We solemnly engaged 
to do so—nor while we live shall 
we desert him?”—a pledge that 
was most completely redeemed by 





* Morris’s Fuller, p. 405. 
+ Periodica] Accounts, vol. i. p. 13 ~ 32. 
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the missionary home Jabours of 
that admirable man. 

Bengal having been now fixed 
on as the scene of their missionary 
labours, the means of conveying 
Messrs. Thomas and Carey to their 
destined sphere of labour was next 
to be secured. A formal ap- 
plication to the East India Com. 
pany for a passage seemed likely 
to be met by a direct prohi- 
bition, and therefore they at- 
tempted to obtain a passage in an 
irregular manner. Mr. Thomas, 
as,a servant of the Company,could 
go out, and he obtained the per- 
mission of the Captain totake Ca- 
rey on board, but after they had 
been at Ryde three weeks, waiting 
for a convoy, the plan was entirely 
defeated, for information was given 
to the East India Directors, and an 
order came down to remove both 
from the ship, which the next day 
sailed without them. ‘This unto. 
ward event was overruled for good. 
Mrs. Carey was expecting her ac- 
couchement when her husband took 
his leave of her, but during his 
absence on the coast that event 
took place, under most favour- 
able circumstances, and Mrs. Ca- 
rey, Mrs, Short her sister, and 
their whole household, were now 
willing to undertake the voyage 
together. A Danish East India 
ship, the Kron Princesse Marie, 
Capt. Christmas, came into the 
Downs—they were received on 
board. The Danish government 
were willing that they should go to 
their settlement at Serampore, and 
on the 13th of June, 1793, they 
sailed from Copenhagen, followed 
by the benedictions and prayers of 
many British Christians. 

The voyage was very pleasant 
until they had made the southern- 
most point of Africa, where they 
encountered a tremendous sea, that 
carried away their fore and main 
top masts, and threatened to en- 
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gulph them. ‘“ Our ship,” said 
Mr. Carey, ‘‘ was mounted on an 
immense wave, 50 or 60 yards high, 
from which she plunged head fore- 
most with incredible velocity: I 
saw her going, I knew her weight 
was 600 tons, and concluded, with 
others, that she could never recover 
it. 1] had but a moment to reflect, 
but felt composed and resigned 
to die.” The vessel, however, 
survived the storm, and they arrived 
safely in the Balasne Roads on the 
7th of November, 1793. 

It was an object of importance 
with the missionaries to conceal 
the purport of their voyage from 
the Anglo-Indian authorities, who 
at that time appeared ashamed of 
the Christian name, and were de- 
cidedly averse from all attempts to 
extend amongst the heathen the re- 
ligion of their fathers. Mr. Carey 
and his colleague suffered great 
straits and privations from the 
scantiness of their —" until 
he was invited to take charge 
of an indigo-factory, which the 
late Mr. Uday had recently esta- 
blished, between Malda and Dina- 
gepore. Through the kindness of 
his employer, Mr. Thomas ob- 
tained a similar appointment, and 
permission was obtained from the 
government for them to continue 
in the country. This arrangement 
enabled these distinguished men 
to write home, expressing great 
pleasure that they were able to 
decline at present any further as- 
sistance from the mission funds, 
and the hope they cherished that 
they would be employed in another 
mission. Though farremoved from 
his beloved friends at Leicester, 
from whom Mr. Carey had parted 
with no ordinary regret, yet he 
wrote to them several most affec- 
tionate and valuable letters, that 
are inserted in the Periodical Ac- 
counts, from which we can only 
select the following highly charac- 
teristic epistle : 


“To the Church of Christ, meeting in 
Harvey Lane, Leicester. 
“ Hoogley River, near Moorshadabad, 
Dec. 30, 1796. 
“ Beloved in the Lord Jesus, 

*“ While I live, I trust, I can never for- 
get those seasons of sweet communion 
which I enjoyed while I was with you; 
the relish of which now attends me, 
sometimes, even in these solitary parts of 
the world, where the extremes of situa- 
tion are perceived in a degree beyond your 
conception; though I hope nothing that 
I may say will ever be thought like the 
intimation of a wish to desert my post; 
no, Ihave set my hand and heart to this 

lough, and trust that 1 shall die in this 
eloved work. 

** Yet, dear brethren, I wish to make 
you sensible how great the blessings of 
Christian society are ; and what unspeak- 
able obligations you are under to a gra- 
cious God, for casting your lot in so fair 
a part of his inheritance. When numbers 
meet in love to serve the Lord, how 
many things are there conspiring to raise 
the heart to a pitch of devotion and plea- 
sure, which a solitary place denies! you 
read each other’s countenances, and 
each inspires another with pleasure, de- 
votion, and joy. Your frequent meet- 
ings for prayer and praise, how animat- 
ing to your souls! How great these pri- 
vileges are, I can estimate better t 
you; if we meet, it is after a long jour- 
ney of twenty miles; more fatiguing than 
forty in England. When met, and all to- 
gether, we are achurch, consisting of five 
members. Sometimes we preach in 
English to a congregation less than 
twenty ; and all the land besides brimful 
of idolatry, worldliness, and ignorance 
extreme ! Some natives enquire after the 
Lord ; .but in general, the stupidity of 
the poor, the enthusiasm and folly of 
those who are better informed; the 
many fears which we, who are possessed 
of a godly ‘jealousy for the converted 
natives, feel at every appearance of cold- 
ness, or mistake in them, are all enough 
to freeze the warmest soul. 

“ But you encourage each other insen- 
sibly; and while numbers altogether 
vik in Zion’s ways, your hearts are 
warmed you know not how; and a fire 
and cloud is perceived over the assemblies 
of Mount Zion; indeed, to use an old 
metaphor, society contributes to the 

owth of grace, as motion increases the 

ulk of a snow-ball, which rolls and rolls 
along, and gathers more and more, till 
it becomes from a small handful, an enor- 
mous mass; or, like a confluence of small 
streams, each of which alone may ferti- 
lize a small spot of land ; but all united, 
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form avast river, which furnishes con- 
veyance. of riches from every part, for 
thousands of miles, and is all at last landed 
in some great city, to the opulence of 
which, when united, every stream. con- 
tributes ; but all would be almost useless, 
if separate ;—so every Christian, while in 
an unconnected state, may be of little use; 
but all united, form a torrent like the 
Ganges, which rolls on with majestic, un- 
interrupted force, till it conveys its wa- 
ters to the great ocean. 

“ Your privileges are great; but, dear 
brethren, be individually careful to oc- 
cupy in your places. Many rivers, some 
greater, some smaller, fall into the 
Ganges; but if only one small stream 
dries up, it has an effect upon the whole ; 
if many, or if streams of considerable 
magnitude fail, the navigation of the great 
river is obstructed, and all the fields 
mourn for a thousand miles or more. 
So, dear brethren, be very careful each 
one to fill up your respective places, that 
a large tribute of glory may redound to 
our most gracious Saviour and Redeemer. 
It may not be a matter of mach moment, 
what some of us individually can do, of 
either good or evil; as the Tanguan, the 
Negore, and an hundred smaller rivers 
in this country, are of little consequence, 
but the honour of the Ganges is of great 
consequence, to which every stream 
contributes—so you, all flowing toge- 
ther, your heartsare enlarged, and greater 
glory redounds to the great Redeemer; 

ecause the church is that which contri- 
butes to spread abroad the glorious Sa- 
viour’s fame. 

“Tt is a very pleasing circumstance 
that you were so soon provided with ano- 
ther pastor ; and that he is approved, and 
esteemed universally, you will not sup- 

e him to be more than a man, either 
n point of abilities, or impeccabilify ; he 
is but a fellow mortal with yourselves ; he 
may be overtaken, but must not be hasti- 
ly condemned ; he may be an excellent 
preacher, but he will not always preach 
alike, nor will you always hear alike ; he 
therefore must not be deserted, nor 
idolized. Remember, if he preach God’s 
word, you are bound to honour him, very 
highly indeed, for his work’s sake ; and 
if it does not suit any one’s taste, let 
such a one examine himself, whether 
there be not something in his own heart, 
which does not cordially coincide with 
the word of God. 

**In short, live in love, cultivate disci- 
pline ; consider yourselves as at the dispo- 
sal of God, and never go reluctantly about 
any thing which he commands you, who 
so willingly laid down his life to deliver 
you from the lowest hell. 

“ And, dear brethren, pray for us, that 


we may be useful in this important situa- 
tion, where Providence has placed us: 
and I have also to entreat you to dismiss 
me from you to the church of Christ 
meeting at Mudnabatty, or elsewhere, 
Bengal. This I request in love, that all 
things may be done decently, and ac- 
cording to the Gospel order, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ has appointed. 

** My love to you every one, and parti- 
cularly to all your dear officers. May 
you be preserved in love and peace, to 
the coming of our dear Lord Jesus, 

“Your's, affectionately, 
ey, Ce 

During the six years that Mr. 
Carey was in that neighbourhood, 
he and his family frequently suf- 
fered from severe sickness, and his 
third son, a boy of five years old, 
died. Assoon as he could speak 
the Bengalee, he, however, began 
to preach to his work people, and 
established schools, and translated 
the Scriptures into that language, 
ready to be printed when an oppor- 
tunity should offer. 

The Baptist Missionary Society 
having, early in 1799, sent out 
four Missionaries, Messrs. Marsh- 
man, Ward, Bransdon, and Grant, 
with their wives, to strengthen Mr. 
Carey’s hands, they arrived at 
Serampore in October, and cor- 
responded with him as to future 
measures. Having attempted, with- 
out success, to obtain permission 
for them to enter the British ter- 
ritory to help him, he thought it his 
duty to remove from his station 
and join them: and on the 10th of 
January, 1800, he was received 
by Colonel Bic, the Danish Go- 
vernor at Serampore, with a cor- 
diality that formed a striking con- 
trast to the conduct pursued by 
the British authorities on the op- 
posite shore of the River Hoogley. 

The Missionaries now purchased 
a house and a pretty large piece of 
ground by the river side, which 
possessed various accommodations, 
and prepared for setting up that 





* Periodical Accounts, vol. i. pp. 351— 
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press which has been as a fountain 
of life to the perishing heathen of 
the East. 

Seven years had now elapsed 
since Mr. Carey entered on the 
mission, and he had yet no certain 
evidence that any of the natives had 
been truly converted to God — 
This excited in his own mind, and 
that of his brethren, a greater 
spirit of prayer; and in December, 
1800, they were permitted to 
see Kristno, a native Hindoo, 
converted to the truth. He vo- 
luntarily renounced his caste, and 
the event occasioned such excite- 
ment, that a mob of more than 
2000 people gathered around him 
and loaded him with execrations. 
They then took him before the 
Danish magistrate, but he, instead 
of -censuring, commended what 
had been done. Kristno resolved 
to be baptized. Mr. Carey’s eldest 
son, Felix, who also gave evidences 
of true conversion, requested to re- 
ceive the ordinance at the same time. 

It was, therefore, observed on 
Lord’s-day, Dec. 28, in the River 
Hoogley, opposite to the Mission 
House gate. The Governor and a 
number of European, Portuguese, 
Hindoos, and Musselmans attend- 
ed. Mr. Carey addressed the as. 
sembly in Bengalee, and tak- 
ing his son Felix by the band, then 
only a youth of fifteen, conducted 
him to the water, and baptized 
him, using the divine formulary in 
English. He then baptized Krist- 
no, using the same form in the 
Bengalee tongue. It was a deeply 
interesting service, and the reader 
will not be surprised that the Go- 
vernor could not restrain his tears, 
while a large assembly was ob- 
viously impressed with its solem- 


nity. 

Dating the year 1801, the print- 
ing of the New Testament, in the 
Bengalee tongue, was completed 
at Serampore. Copies were sent 
to the Danish Governor and to the 
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Marquis Wellesley, Governor Ge- 
neral of India; the brethren also 
united amongst themselves in a 
meeting of thanksgiving to God for 
this happy achievement. 

As this was the first, so it was 
the favourite translation of Mr. 
Carey ; and it has been remarked, 
‘* that all Bengalees may thank him 
for it; before his days the Bengalee 
language was unknown, and had 
never been reduced to grammatical 
rules. Pundits would not write it, 
and there was scarcely a book in it 
worth reading. It is now rich, re- 
fined, and expressive; and scho« 
larship in it is generally sought, 
both by natives and foreigners ; 
and to Dr. Carey and the pundits 
he employed, and whose labours 
he directed, the change is princi- 
pally owing.”* 

Such a display of oriental 
learning induced his Excellen- 
cy the Governor General to ap- 
point him to the office of Tu- 
tor of the Bengalee Tongue, in 
the recently-formed College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. This of- 
fice he accepted, with the com- 
plete concurrence of his brethren, 
who regarded it to be an opening 
of extensive usefulness. He was 
subsequently appointed Professor 
of Sangscrit and Mahratta in the 
same establishment, and thus’ he 
became acquainted with learned 
pundits from all parts of India, 
a circumstance which, in the course 
of years, greatly facilitated the 
translation of the Scriptures into 
their various languages. For the 
performance of his collegiate du- 
ties he was in the habit of going 
to Calcutta twice a week for many 
years. The distance from Seram- 
pore is about fourteen miles. He 
usually crossed the river opposite 
the. mission house, and then tra- 
velled down to the city in a palan- 
quin carriage. The time thus em- 
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ployed he always occupied in 
reading, even when he had a friend 
with him, and in this way he annu- 
ally perused many volumes. We 
have heard that he read nearly all 
the histories in the English and 
French languages in this manner. 
The war between England and 
Denmark led to the possession of 
Serampore by the British authori- 
ties in India. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 8th of May, 1801, while 
the inhabitants were yet asleep, a 
detachment of the English army 
crossed the river from Calcutta, 
and quietly took possession of Se- 
rampore, by hoisting the British 
ensign, to which the Danish au- 
thorities offered no martial resist- 
ance. At ten o'clock the mis- 
sionaries were desired to appear 
at the Government-house, when 
they found in the hall several Bri- 
tish officers. In an adjoining room 
they were presented to the new 
English Governor and Colonel 
Bic, the deposed Danish Com- 
mander, who received them very 
kindly. They were politely in- 
formed by the former, that he was 
sorry he had given them the trouble 
of calling, and that they were at 
perfect liberty to follow their du- 
ties as usual. This settlement was 
restored to the crown of Denmark 
at the peace of Amiens, and was 
re-occupied by the English in Ja- 
nuary, 1808, in consequence of 
the Danish declaration against the 
mother country, August, 1807.— 
It continued in the possession of 
the British till November, 1815, 
when it was restored to the govern- 
mentof his Danish Majesty. These 
ebanges might have been the occa- 
sion of great calamity to the ve- 
nerable Carey and his brethren, 
but a gracious Providence pro- 
tected them, and made events, in 
themselves disagreeable, subordi- 
nate to the advancement of their 
work, 

Mr, Carey's appointment at Cal- 
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cutta gave him many opportunities 
of usefulness there, and led the 
way to the establishment of a Bap- 
tist mission in that city. 

In January, 1803, a house that 
Mr. Carey had taken was opened 
for worship at seasons when there 
was no service at the mission 
church. The attendance at first 
did not exceed 20 persons, but 
they were soon permitted to see 
greater attention excited, espe- 
cially at a preaching-station they 
had in the Lol Bazaar, where 
many of the natives were at length 
induced to attend, and good was 
effected. 

Mr. Carey and his colleagues 
saw, however, that it was through 
the press alone that they could hope 
at present to accomplish extensive 
usefulness. They prosecuted, there- 
fore, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, which is spoken over an 
extent of country equal to France 
and Italy, and had nearly com- 
pleted the New Testament in the 
beginning of 1804. They also com- 
menced translations in the Persian 
and the Ootkal languages, to meet 
the wants of the people, who had 
been recently subjugated to British 
authority. 

The progress of the cause of 
God at Calcutta was not likely to 
continue long without exciting 
some opposition from the heathen 
and infidel parties in that city, 

Early in 1807, a serious mutiny 
broke out amongst the Anglo-In- 
dian army at Vellore, about 90 
miles from Madras, which was oc- 
casioned by a military order that 
the sepoys should obliterate, while 
on duty, all marks of caste, This 
probably excited their fears, that 
soon they should be obliged to re- 
nounce caste altogether, and em- 
brace the religion of ‘ Gesa.” 
Their revolt consequently became 
so alarming, that it was only put 
down by the appalling execution 
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of eight hundred sepoys! ‘The news 
of this event gave to the parties 
referred to the long-desired oppor- 
tunity of alarming the government, 
respecting missionary efforts. The 
Hindoos were not afraid of becom- 
ing Christians, but of being com- 
pelled to embrace Christianity 
against their wills. The fears of 
the Governor General, Sir George 
Barrow, were, however, excited, 
and as two missionaries had re- 
cently arrived, a message was sent 
from him by one of the magistrates 
to Mr. Carey to this effect, ‘* that 
as the government did not inter- 
fere with the prejudices of the na- 
tives, it was his request that Mr. 
Carey and his colleagues would 
not.” Mr. Carey assured the ma- 
gistrate, ‘‘ That neither he nor his 
brethren wished to do any thing 
disagreeable to government, from 
which they could conscientiously 
abstain.” Subsequently it was ex- 
plained that Government did not 
mean to prohibit Mr. Carey and 
his brethren from preaching at Se- 
rampore, or in their own house at 
Calcutta; only they must not 
preach at the Lol Bazaar; neither 
was it intended to prevent the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, but 
merely of the tracts that abused the 
Hindoo religion; and that there 
was no design to forbid the native 
Christians conversing with their 
countrymen on Christianity, only 
they must not go out under the 
sanction of the missionaries. An 
order of council was however is- 
sued for the missionaries to return 
to Europe, which was respectfully 
opposed, as they were at Seram- 
pore under the protection of the 
Danish crown. To avoid offence, 
however, the matter was compro- 
mised by Messrs. Chater and Ro- 
binson consenting to go on the new 
mission to Rangoon, in the Bur- 
mese empire; so that this matter, 
as usual, turned out for the further- 
N.S. NO. 121. 
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ance of the gospel it was designed 
to impede. The adversaries of 
the good cause, however, were 
unceasing in their vigilance to find 
some plausible occasion against 
the missionary work, and an event 
shortly occurred which seemed 
to afford them, for a short period, 
an occasion to triumph. 

In June, 1807, a tract, which 
had been first published in Ben- 
galee, containing a Life of Maho- 
met, was given by the missionaries 
to a converted native, to be trans- 
lated into Persic. His task being 
finished, it was inadvertently 
printed without the revision of the 
missionaries. The original tract 
contained no offensive terms, and 
it was not supposed that any had 
been introduced into the transla- 
tion. It was, however, ascertainu- 
ed, that the zeal of the native trans- 
lator had led him to introduce se- 
veral strong epithets, calling Ma- 
homet a tyrant, &c. Early in 
September, one of the converts at 


Calcutta gave the tract to a Mus- 
sulman interpreter, bidding him to 
read and answer it. He, however, 
took a different course, hy putting 
it into the hands of one of the go- 


vernment secretaries, who was 
quite ready to take it up asa se- 
rious matter. Mr. Carey was sent 
for, but being unacquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, he 
could only acknowledge the im- 
propriety of the expressions, and 
promise to inquire how they were 
introduced, 

The matter was, however, laid 
before the Governor General in 
Council, and a letter was imme- 
diately addressed to the Danish 
Governor of Serampore, making 
heavy complaints about the tract. 
An order was also sent to Mr. 
Carey, forbidding the missionaries 
to preach in Calcutta, and com- 
manding them to remove their 
press, &c. to that city, if they 

Cc 
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wished to circulate its publications 
in the British territories. The mis- 
sionaries were greatly distressed, 
and they mingled their prayers and 
tears before God. During the whole 
of September they were not even 
allowed to preach to the Arme- 
nians and Portuguese in Calcutta, 
and all preaching amongst the sol- 
diers in Fort William, by ministers 
not episcopally ordained, was also 
forbidden. The enemies of reli- 
gion triumphed, and the common 
report was, that the missionaries 
would be driven out of the country. 
Mr. Carey and his colleagues at 
length obtained an audience of 
Lord Minto, the new Governor 
General. He presented his Lord- 
ship with a copy of the Ramoyuna, 
a sacred poem of the Hindoos, 
which the missionaries had trans- 
lated and published, and which 
was favourably received. The Go- 
vernor then remarked, ‘“‘ that the 
zeal of a missionary might induce 
him to oppose whatever hindered 
the progress of his undertaking, and 
that his ideas on many subjects 
would probably be different from 
those to whom is entrusted the af- 
fairs of government.” The mis- 
sionaries replied, ‘“‘ that they had 
no wish to oppose government, or 
to utter any thing inflammatory.” 
They then explained the circum- 
stances, and the Governor politely 
admitted the apology, and said 
that he entertained no unfavour- 
able prejudices against the mission- 
aries; but as such publications 
might prove injurious, their circu- 
lation must not be suffered. They 
were subsequently permitted to 
present a memorial to the Gover- 
nor in Council, which so satisfied 
the court, that its threatening or- 
der was revoked. The press was 
allowed to continue at Serampore, 
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and preaching at the Lol Bazaar, 
in Calcutta, was resumed. It was, 
however, required, that all new 
tracts should be submitted, before 
publication, to the censorship of 
the government, which arrange- 
ment tended rather to give weight 
to the publications of the mission 
press, than to impede their useful- 
ness. Jn this way divine provi- 
dence overruled this anxious busi- 
ness for good, although it gave to 
the missionaries at Serampore, and 
subsequently to their friends in 
England, no small anxiety.* 





* A series of pamphlets had appeared in 
London against the Biblical and Mission- 
ary efforts in the East, from the pens of 
Mr. Twining, Major Scott Waring, and 
several anonymous writers “ full of all 
mischief and subtlety”—and too well 
adapted to prejudice the public mind 
against the devoted Carey and his asso- 
ciates. The news of these events had 
scarcely reached Leadenhall Street, when 
hostilities were prosecuted with addi- 
tional ardour, and the matter was brought 
before a Court of East India Proprietors, 
Mr. Fuller having solicited the advocacy 
of the Mission from some able writers in 
the Baptist connection without success, 
he shut himself up in his study, and pro- 
duced “ An Apology for the late Chris- 
tian Missions in India,” which did good 
service to the cause, and redeemed the 
pledge he had given to his beloved Carey 
on venturing down into the “ mine ”— 
to “ hold the ropes.” After some excite- 
ment the controversy terminated, but not 
until the friends of Missions had elicited 
from the Marquis of Wellesley his decided 
opinion against the recal of the Mission- 
aries, which he considered would not only 
be unjust to them, but injurious to the 
interests of our eastern dominions. This 
whole affair, both in Britain and Bengal 
prepared the way for those chartered 

rivileges which were soon after obtained 
& the Christian public, in defiance of a 
mercenary and semi-infidel opposition.t 


+ Morris’s Life of A. Fuller, pp. 144, 
145 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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PAUL WAITING AT ATHENS. 


Few things, we think, can be more 
interesting and profitable to the 
real believer, and especially to the 
Christian minister, than to follow 
Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
in the various journeyings and 
voyages which he performed for 
the exclusive purpose of spreading 
the glorious gospel. There is no 
map over which we are accustomed 
to cast our eyes with greater plea- 
sure, than that which traces the 
many windings of his course. It 
has not unfrequently been to us a 
source of mingled benefit and en- 
joyment, to imagine ourselves 
walking by his side as he travelled 
from city to city, sitting near him 
as he was borne along upon the wavy 
bosom of the sea, watching him 
amidst the almost innumerable 
perils by which he was environed; 
and often have we endeavoured to 
enter into the views and feelings 
which prompted his bright and 
triumphant career, which enabled 
him to glory in tribulation, and to 
exult in the prospect of that 
“crown of righteousness” which 
he was to receive when his Lord 
should call him to rest from his 
labours. Whether he was bidden 
to go forth expressly by the Holy 
Ghost, or instructed by a vision, 
or driven along by the fierce and 
wasting spirit of persecution, his 
movements were invested with the 
greatest importance, and were in- 
separably connected with the en- 
lightening progress and the spread- 
ing victories of ‘‘ the truth as it is 
in Jesus,” 

We learn from the seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts, that having, 
in company with his fellow-labourer 
Silas, passed through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia, cities of well-known 
celebrity in ancient story, he came 
to Thessalonica, where he preached 
in the synagogue on the one tran- 
scendant theme of his ministry, 


‘¢ Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
From this place he was speedily 
compelled to depart by reason of 
the kindled rage of the Jews. 
The brethren immediately sent him 
away by night to Berea, whither 
the fury of the Jews quickly pur- 
sued him, and from which place he 
was conducted to Athens, a city 
which, if viewed in its manifold 
glories, will perhaps appear the 
most renowned of classical an- 
tiquity, of which Pericles once 
said not with greater pride than 
justice, *‘ Evvedkwy re Aéyw, rHv Te 
maoay modu rie ‘EAXASoe Tuidevary 
éwac;” and of which Cicero, at 
a subsequent period, thus wrote, 
‘¢ Unde humanitas, doctrina, reli- 
gio, fruges, jura, leges, orte atque 
in omnes terras distribute putantur,” 
thus bringing it before us as the 
centre of Grecian art, science, and 
learning. Nor were these strains 
of eulogy at all exaggerated. They 
were sustained by the fullest and 
most indubitable evidence. It was 
in truth the university of Greece. 
‘* The historic muse” has presented 
it to our minds both in its waxing 
and waning splendour, depicting 
with the greatest vividness its ever- 
varying fortunes, It had produced 
many of the most distinguished 
men, and by its fame had drawn 
many more to its gates, of whom 
some promoted, others injured its 
interests. Xerxes approached it 
excited by a spirit of revenge and 
unprincipled aggression, and flushed 
with the guilty hope of victory and 
of spoil; Mardonius, his general, 
wrapped it in flames, which con- 
sumed some of its fairest and grand- 
est monuments; Sylla plundered 
and destroyed its fanes, cut down 
its sacred groves, and gave up its 
wretched inhabitants to be slain, 
until its streets and public places 
were streaming with blood. Ata 
somewhat later period, the Romans 
c2 
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repaired to it, thirsting after greater 
intellectual expansion and attain- 
ment. There they sought to give 
to their education the last touch of 
refinement, that they might be 
more thoroughly furnished for their 
Tespective departments of action 
and of employment. Their visits 
were to obtain, not to impart, be- 
nefit. With Paul, by far the most 
illustrious man that ever entered 
the city, the complete reverse of 
this was the case. Conducted 
thither by Divine providence, he 
stood forth anxious to promote, if 
possible, the immortal well-being 
of its proud and deluded people. 
He appeared among them not to 
recite the rhapsodies of Homer, 
or the odes of Pindar, or the sub- 
lime chorusses of their tragic bards, 
nor to bewilder them by a vain 
philosophy, but as an ambassador 
for God, having on his lips the 
words of eternal life, longing to 
kindle the lamp of heavenly truth 
in their midst, to unfold the cha- 
racter of the only true God and of 
Jesus Christ whom he had sent, 
and to reveal to them that life 
and immortality for which they 
had long been eagerly seeking, 
but which the gospel alone had 
brought to light. 

The most deeply interesting en- 
quiry connected with Paul’s stay 
at Athens, is, the spiritual condi- 
tion in which he found the city. 
Was it one of which he could 
approve, or which he could con- 
template with feelings of thankful- 
ness and triumph? Was it such 
as he was able to identify with the 
glory of Jehovah, the enlargement 
of the church of Christ, the reno- 
vation and the growing fitness of 
immortal souls for the kingdom of 
heaven? Did he find it a vineyard 
of the Lord, in which “ trees of 
righteousness” were flourishing in 
holy beauty; and bringing forth 
much fruit to the honour of the 
celestial husbandman? No. There 
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was nothing of this, nothing even 
like this. The city was a spiritual 
wilderness, a dreary waste—in 
respect to good men, a solitary 
place. Its people sat in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, 
The wisest of them by their 
wisdom knew not God. The 
city was wholly given to idolatry. 
Of this fact the apostle: gives a 
very striking illustration in the 
masterly and sublime address which 
he delivered to the judges of the 
Areopagus, declaring that he dis- 
covered among the objects of their 
devotion an altar inscribed “ To 
THE UNKNOWN Gop.” It will 
be necessary to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the Greek terms em- 
ployed by the apostle, in order to 
delineate the spiritual condition of 
the city. The first is xarecdwor, 
compounded of xara and cidwdoy, 
an idol. The preposition cara, thus 
used in the formation of adjectives, 
is indicative of multitude. We 
shall venture to offer one or two 
examples of this. Thus caraguro¢ 
denotes a place abounding with 
trees; karapredoc means a place 
thickly planted with vines; so 
care(dwAorv, as applied to Athens, 
brings before us a place full of 
idols, or crowded with temples, 
altars, and images. The next word, 
devovdatpoveorépove, So powerfully 
descriptive of the religious disposi- 
tion of the people, is compounded of 
the verb dedw, to fear, and Carmwy, 
a demon or god, and has in itself 
an ambiguity which admits of its 
being understood either in a good 
or ina bad sense.—In our trans- 
lation we think it not quite happily 
rendered. Perhaps the full and 
correct import of the word may be 
expressed by the following phrase, 
“ distinguished above others for 
your fear and reverential worship 
of gods ;” a sense which, whilst it 
administered a tacit rebuke to the 
people, would also tend to concili- 
ate their kindly feelings; and a 
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sense also which is fully sustained 
by the explanations of the original 
word in the lexicons of Hesychius 
and Suidas.—The third word is 
geBacpara, in our version rendered 
** devotions.” This rendering of 
the term, we think, does not convey 
the exact idea of the Greek word. 
The English term ‘‘ devotion,” in 
its present acceptation, imports the 
act of religion; the Greek term 
ceBacpa, imports the object of re- 
ligious feeling or practice.—It was 
so understood and so rendered by 
our translators in 2 Thess. ii. 4.— 
The meaning, perhaps, may be pro- 
perly brought out by translating 
the word ‘* the objects of worship.” 
In addition to these single terms, 
the inscription ayvworw Oew, de- 
mands a little notice. That there 
was such an altar thus conse- 
crated, is attested in the dialogue 
entitled Philopatris, of which Lu- 
cian or some other writer was the 
author, in which one of the inter- 
locutors is brought forward swear- 
ing, Nn rov ayvworoy ev Adnvace, 
*« By the unknown God at Athens.” 
Concerning the cause of its erection, 
there has been much learned and 
fruitless discussion. We have not 
space to enter upon the respective 
theories which have been enter- 
tained and defended respecting it. 
The opinion which has always 
commended itself to our minds as 
the most natural and probable, is, 
that it arose from the excessive 
fear and reverence for the gods 
which the Athenians cherished, 
who, dreading lest any god should 
be able to deem himself neglected 
by them, and lest they should be 
visited with desolating punishments 
for their disregard of any deity of 
whom they were ignorant, erected 
and dedicated this altar to any 
such god, though altogether un- 
known to them. Thus we have, 
on the testimony of Paul, the clear- 
est and most convincing evidence, 
that Athens at the time of his visit 
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had a most melancholy pre-emi- 
nence in the fancied glory, but in 
the real and almost innumerable 
abominations of a debasing and 
pernicious idolatry. 

in reflecting upon this picture 
of the spiritual condition of the 
city, so powerfully and touchingly 
drawn by the Apostle, we have 
often been led to ask ourselves 
whether the system of religious 
observance which it cultivated, 
had been of recent growth, or of 
long-established authority and re- 
gard, whether Athens had always 
been distinguished by this pre- 
eminent and reverential worship of 
the gods. This inquiry we shall 
now endeavour to answer. In doing 
which, it will not be needful to 
go back to the remotest ages of its 
history; we shall content ourselves 
with reviewing its character from 
the fifth century before Christ, 
during which it reached the summit 
of its vigour and glory, down to 
the period at which Paul walked 
about its streets, gazed upon its 
vast and sumptuous buildings, and 
contemplated with mingled pity 
and sorrow the objects of idolatry 
which the people so ignorantly and 
fruitlessly worshipped. The fact 
to be proved by the quotations we 
sball make, is not merely that 
Athens was an idolatrous city, but 
that in this practice it was ‘* proud- 
ly eminent” beyond all the other 
cities of Greece. This, we appre- 
hend, is what the Apostle asserts, 
and it is this we are anxious to 
illustrate. 

Our first quotation shall be from 
the comedy of Aristophanes, en- 
titled «* The Clouds,” where the 
chorus is introduced thus address- 
ing the clouds— 


ee P 
ThapOévor dpEpogspor, 
Ewpev \urapay 
XO6va IladXddoc, tvavdpov yay 
Kéxoorroc oWopevat mohunparor, 
Ob cibac apnrwy “poy, tva 
-; > 
MuorocoKoc Comoc, 
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"Ev rederaic ayia dvadeixvurat, 
Odbpaviore re Oeoig Swpjpara, 
Naéde 3’ ibepedeic wai dyahpara, 
Kai rpdcodot paxdpwy ispwrarat, 
Evoripavoi re Sev Svoiat, Sadia re, 
Tlavrodaraig tv wpatc.— 298-309. 
Of which passage we beg to offer 
the following as a literal transla- 
tion, well knowing that the pic- 
torial beauty and grandeur of the 
original cannot be adequately pre- 
sented in our language; ‘* Ye 
rain-bringing virgins, let us go to 
the bright land of Miverva, gazing 
upon the much-loved plain of 
Cecrops, the dwelling of brave 
men, where there is a reverential 
observance of hallowed rites not to 
be divulged, where are displayed 
the mystic fane in holy initiations, 
and the gifts belonging to the celes- 
tial deities, and high-roofed temples 
and statues, and processions most 
sacred to the blessed (gods) and 
the victims of the deities beauti- 
fully garlanded, and solemn festi- 
vals at all seasons.” It is partly 
to the letter, but more particularly 
to the spirit of this full and truly 
gorgeous passage that we would 
direct the attention of our readers. 
The description which it contains 
has mainly a reference to the reli- 
gious character of the place of 
which it speaks. We are aware 
that the expressions ‘* The land of 
Minerva,” and * the plain of Ce- 
crops” may include Attica gene- 
rally; and that “ The Mystic 
Fane,” alludes to the stupendous 
temple at Eleasis; but we have no 
doubt that the poet had Athens 
more especially in his eye, and it 
must be remembered that none but 
Athenians were admitted to the 
mysteries at Eleasis, so that they 
may be regarded as a part of the 
great system of religious observ- 
ance connected with the city. Nor 
is there any room to question the 
correctness of the poetical picture, 
the comedy having been written 
not more than twenty-seven years 
after Pericles had renovated and 
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adorned the city, and had made it 
incomparably more resplendent and 
fascinating than ever it bad ap- 
peared before. Thus the poet, in 
delineating Athens to the mind, 
thought it enough to set it forth as 
the land of hallowed rights, of 
magnificent temples, of sacred pro- 
cessions, of statues, of sacrifices, 
and of solemn festivals! Must not 
a place of which all this could be 
truly said, be ‘* wholly given to 
idolatry ?” 

Our next quotation is from the 
(Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, in 
which there are two passages, bear- 
ing witness in the plainest and most 
unqualified manner to the religious 
character of Athens and its inha- 
bitants. Edipus wandering, old 
and sightless, fearing from the lan- 
guage of the chorus that Athens 
would neither pity nor shelter him, 
asks in a tone of strongly-kindled 
feeling, what advantage there can 
be in all the fame and glory of the 
place, unless sustained by noble 
conduct, adding— 

du rag y AOnvag gaol Oeooebeorarac 

slvat ’ 

* Since they declare Athens to 
be pre-eminently celebrated for its 
reverence of the gods.” In ano- 
ther part of the tragedy, pouring 
ont his feelings of bitter and in- 
dignant anguish against the hard- 
hearted Creon, and alluding to the 
coinmendations he had bestowed on 
Athens, proceeds as follows :— 
na’ 60 tratvioy Todd, Tov txavBavy, 
60’ buven’ & Tic yj Oeove érriorarat 
Tiysaic oebiZey, Oe TOvO’ UrEpHipeL. 

1005—7. 

‘« Thus praising many of its ex- 
cellencies, you have forgotten this, 
that if there be any land scrupu- 
lously exact in worshipping the 
gods with honours, this city( Athens) 
excels that land.” 

These quotations, we imagine, 
need no remark by way of ex- 
planation, their bearing being too 
plain to be mistaken. Xenophon, 
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in his Book on the Republic of 
Athens, asserts “ that it had twice 
as many festivals as any other 
city.” In the Alcibiades of Plato 
we are told that the Athenians 
sent to enquire of Jupiter Ammon 
why they experienced so many 
calamities, ‘‘ as they served the 
ods with more pomp and splen- 
, than all the Grecians be- 
sides.” We learn from Livy, lib. 45. 
cap. 27, that Paulus Hmilius made 
a rapid tour through Greece.— 
Having visited many of its prin- 
cipal places, the narrative thus 
proceeds, ‘‘ Athenas inde, plenas 
quidem et ipsas vetustate fame, 
multa tamen, visenda habentes: 
arcem, portus, muros Pireeum 
urbi jungentes, navalia magnorum 
imperatorum, simulachra Deorum 
hominumque, omni genere et ma- 
terie et artium insignia.” This tes- 
timony exhibits to us the state of 
Athens 167 years B.c., the period 
at which the Roman general sur- 
veyed the place. By Pausanias 
we are informed, that this city 
“had more images than all the 
rest of Greece,” that its people 
“‘ worshipped unknown gods, and 
erected to them altars which were 
called Bwyot avevvpo, anonymous 
altars.” This writer flourished 
in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. What he relates con- 
cerning the religious peculiarities 
of Athens, may be considered as 
applicable to the city from a very 
early period, through every suc- 
ceeding century, down to the pe- 
riod at which he wrote, and there- 
fore greatly increases the amount 
of evidence in favour of the au- 
thenticity of Paul’s description. 
Many other passages might be 
introduced which give either direct 
or collateral testimony of the same 
nature; but we feel that those 
which have been brought forward 
are quite sufficient for our purpose, 
and that they concur in proving 
beyond all doubt, that this memo- 
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rable city was * wholly given to 
idolatry !” 

In closing, we beg to offer 
a few reflections, The history 
of ancient Athens appears to us 
one of the most instructive and 
stirring chapters in the great vo- 
lume of universal history. In its 
civil and literary character, how 
many, how great, and how rapid 
were the changes it experienced ! 
When the Apostle was there, it 
was, doubtless, a proud and noble 
city. Enough remained to im- 
press the beholder, and to tell that 
it had been a still more magnificent 
and splendid place. Its buildings 
had been defaced ; its wealth plun- 
dered ; its liberty destroyed ; its 
people had sunk from their national 
elevation; art, genius, wisdom, 
and magnanimous resolve, had al- 
most perished from among them. 
It was not now the Athens of 
Pericles. The time was past when 
Solon shed a rich lustre over 
the city by his laws; Miltiades 
and Cimon by their burning va- 
lour and cheerful munificence ; 
JEschylus and Sophocles by the 
immortal creations of their genius; 
#Eschines and Demosthenes by 
their ‘* resistless eloquence ;” Phi- 
dias by his brilliant achievements 
in sculpture; Socrates and Plato 
by their philosophy,—a philosophy 
which soared into the clearest and 
loftiest region which the human 
mind could reach, unassisted by the 
pure light of revelation. These great 
men surrounded it with the flood of 
glory. But that glory, to a con- 
siderable extent, had vanished. 
Still, however, though in its civil 
and literary character it had been 
shorn of the beams of its morning 
und noon-day splendour, though 
in these respects it was little better 
than a ruin of what it had been, it 
is a remarkable fact, that, in its 
religious character, it was the same, 
In this view its pre-eminence re- 
mained; it continued to be the 
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** eye of Greece,” the ‘ queen of 
cities!” 1t was still amidst all iis 
fluctuations and reverses, ‘‘ wholly 
given to idolatry.” 

If, then, it be true that this gene- 
ral mental eminence of Athens was 
thus constantly blended with moral 
and spiritual debasement, what be- 
comes of the hypothesis, that hu- 
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nity? Let the advocates of the 
wild supposition answer this qnes- 
tion. Till they can succeed in fur- 
nishing a satisfactory answer, we 
must retain the conviction that the 
view we have taken of Athens is 
correct, and that it confirms the 
poet’s declaration— 


‘ All truth is from the sempiternal source 


Of light divine. But Egypt, Greece,and 
Rome 

Drew from the stream below. 
favour’d, we 

Drink, when we choose it, at the fountain 


man reason, without celestial aid, 
is sufficient to lead man to the 
knowledge of the true God, to the 
pursuit and attainment of holiness, 
to the fountain of real happiness, 
and to a well defined and exhi- 
larating prospect of a blessed eter- 


More 


P.ropabyc. 





NOTES OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT DURING THE EARLIER 
PART OF THE SUMMER OF 1834. BY A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


[The tour, of which a few notes are about to be presented to the readers of 
the Congregational Magazine, was undertaken, in the first instance, in the 
pursuit of health. Great debility of constitution, the consequence of a severe 
attack of indisposition in the preceding year, combined with the occurrence of 
some circumstances of a painful nature in connection with his official duties, 
had produced an effect upon the author’s spirits, which rendered it necessary 
that he should seek in change of scenery and freedom from anxiety that relax- 
ation by which alone the bodily and mental activity necessary for the discharge 
of ministerial labour could be regained. At the same time he was anxious, 
by directing his tour towards the Universities of Germany, to acquire for him- 
self some useful information, regarding the forms and customs of these in- 
stitutions, and respecting the state of religion in that interesting country, 
as well as to gratify a natural curiosity, by observing the features, and, 
as far as possible, studying the characters of the eminent men by whom 
these universities are adorned, and of whose writings he had been for some 
years an admiring student. In both these objects he was privileged, in a great 
measure, to be successful; he returned reinvigorated in health, and with no 
small increase to his own store of subjects for pleasing and profitable remi- 
niscence. It is in the hope of being able to draw upon this for something that 
may either interest or instruct the readers of the Congregational Magazine that 
these “‘ Notes” are inserted in its pages. | 


Ir was a beautiful morning in cited no small attention in the 


early May when I embarked on 
board the Ramona steamer for 
Rotterdam. Though the proper 
travelling season had hardly be- 
gun, the number of passengers was 
considerable, and among the rest 
1 had the happiness of seeing an 
excellent American Missionary, 
whose addresses at the meetings of 
the Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties, in the previous week, had ex- 


minds of the religious public of 
London. Having previously form- 
ed his acquaintance in the country, 
I hailed his approach to the vessel, 
glad that I should have at least 
one companion with whom I could 
associate on terms of friendly and 
christian intercourse. With the 
exception of one or two, the whole 
company was, like myself, in pur- 
suit of health; and certainly, when 
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we assembled together, we furnish- 
ed, as my American friend ob- 
served, a pretty fair proof that 
the appellation given to our race 
by the Indians of his country— 
the Palefaces—would not be found 
very inappropriate. Our voyage 
down the river was beautiful, and 
the whole scene presented such a 
spectacle as only Old Father 
Thames can present on a fine day 
in May. About three o’clock we 
dropped anchor off Margate, where 
we lay for four hours, in order that 
we might not arrive at the Dutch 
coast too soon for the tide to carry 
us across the bar. As we were 
necessitated to stop somewhere by 
the way, I suppose the captain 
thought it would be somewhat 
more pleasant for us to spend the 
afternoon in looking at the white 
cliffs of Margate, than the follow- 
ing morning in staring over the 
dull fiat sand-hills of Holland. If 
such were his motives, he certainly 
acted wisely and kindly, for no- 
thing can be moreuninteresting than 
the first view of the coast at the 
entrance of the Maas; and to have 
been kept tossing in a short cross 
sea for four hours, with every thing 
in motion but the vessel itself, and 
with hardly a thing to look at but 
long, low, ridgy sandhills, that 
seemed to have nothing beyond 
them, would have been but a 
very sorry commencement of a 
process for curing nervous de- 
ression. By this timely delay, 
owever, we got over the bar in the 
morning when we came to it, and 
arrived at Rotterdam about ten 
o'clock. The sail up the Maas 
was interesting. Every thing told 
us we were in Holland. The low 
flat country looking like an exten- 
sive marsh; the short and appa- 
rently stunted trees; the high-roofed 
chateaux, with their little peering 
windows; the sleek, lazy cattle ; 
the substantial forms of the pea- 
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santry; and the cleanly but heavy- 
looking villages (of which the 
counterparts live in Teniers) were 
anew! and exclusively Dutch. We 
anded opposite the custom-house, 
and were treated with tolerable 
civility by the public officers to 
whom we delivered our passports, 
and by whom our luggage was ex- 
amined. For the latter we had to 
pay two shillings, for no reason, 
excepting that in Holland you 
must pay for every thing, even for 
the trouble they give you. Before 
we left the vessel a well-dressed 
active little man jumped on board, 
and presenting his card invited us, 
if we did not intend going else- 
where, to stop at his hotel. We 
accepted his invitation, and trans- 
ferred ourselves and our luggage 
to the “* Grand Hdtel des Pays 
Bas,” on the Boompjes, or River 
Quay. This is a large and well- 
eouducted establishment, with ex- 
cellent accommodations both for 
individuals and for families, and an 
admirably supplied cuisine (no small 
accommodation to a certain class of 
travellers), for which the charges 
do not exceed those at the ordi- 
nary commercial hotels in Eng- 
land. 

The day on which we landed 
was the Sabbath, and as by the 
time we got every thing arranged 
it was much too late to think of 
going to any place of worship, my 
friend and [ retired to spend the 
morning in private devotion and 
fellowship. I thought of my friends 
at home, who were then in the 
sanctuary, and though absent from 
them in body I was present in 
spirit, and felt all the preciousness 
of “that dear uniting tie” which 
links inseparably in oneness of heart 
all the family of the redeemed. My 
companion was a man of eminent 
spirituality of mind, as well as of 
great scriptural knowledge, and I 
have seldom spent a = pleasant 
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season than I did that morning in 
his society, in spite of all the stupor 
and restlessness resulting from the 
voyage, and the bustle and con- 
fusion attendant upon landing. In 
the afternoon we accompanied one 
of our fellow travellers to the Scotch 
kirk—a large, high-roofed, un- 
couth-looking building, maintained 
by the Scotch inhabitants of Rot- 
terdam, and those ho are of 
Scotch descent. The service was 
conducted in the good old Pres- 
byterian style; and a sermon was 
preached on the anecdote of the 
rich young ruler’s interview with 
Jesus, recorded in Luke xviii. 
18—23., by Dr. M‘Phail, the se- 
nior minister of the place. The 


attendance, I am surry to say, was 
small, though respectable in ap- 
pearance. 

In the evening we visited the 
great church of St. Lawrence, the 
largest in Rotterdam, and from the 
spire of which nearly the whole of 


the low countries can be seen in 
fine weather. On our way thither, 
an incident occurred which afforded 
us some amusement. Through 
some inadvertence, two others and 
myself had got detached from the 
rest of our party, with whom were 
our guides; and in a very short 
time, amid the multiplicity of ca- 
nals, we lost our way, and had no- 
thing for it but to enquire—no 
easy task to persons who could not 
speak a word of the language. 
Hardly any person, moreover, was 
to be seen, for by this time Divine 
service had begun, and the Dutch 
are too orderly a people to be 
found in the streets at such a time. 
At length, however, we espied two 
men, apparently sailors, advancing 
towards us, and to them we applied 
for assistance in French, as that 
which was most likely to be a 
lingua communis between us. A 
few words in Dutch intimated to 
us that we were not understood. 
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English was then tried, and then 
German, but both in vain; nothing 
would do but Dutch, and of Dutch 
we knew nothing. The case was 
really one of extremity, and de- 
manded desperate expedients. On 
recollecting, therefore, that there 
was still one language more of 
which I was master, and having 
some dim impression that I had 
somewhere read or heard of its 
aflinity to the Dutch, I determined 
to make a trial of it, and accord- 
ingly with all due gravity and 
brevity I enquired, ‘‘ Whaar is 
the Kirk of o’ Saunt Laurance ?” 
The experiment was successful ; 
the men understood the question, 
and one of them proceeded to con- 
duct us; while my companions, 
who had never heard good broad 
Scotch before, seemed to regard 
my sudden acquisition of what they 
thought Dutch, as little less than a 
miracle. On our arrival at the 
church, we found the devotional 
part of the service nearly closed, 
which I regretted, as I thereby lost 
the only opportunity I had of 
seeing the mode in which the 
Dutch conduct that part of their 
public worship. Having paid six- 
pence a-piece to the door-keeper, 
we were admitted to some elevated 
seats nearly opposite the pulpit, 
where we had an excellent view of 
the whole church, at least of the 
part of it appropriated to religious 
worship, for a large part of it 
seems to be set apart for monuments 
and tombs. It contains a very 
large and powerful organ, the 
workmanship of which [ understand 
is exceedingly beautiful, but of that 
we could form no opinion, for with 
true Dutch economy and careful- 
ness it was completely veiled. The 
church was quite full, the sexes 
sitting apart. The women con- 
tinued seated during the whole ser- 
vice, but the meu rose to prayer. 
The preacher was a young man 
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who is at present very popular in 
Rotterdam ; and if one may judge 
from action and appearance where 
one understands nothing that is 
said, I should say very deservedly 
so. His discourse was delivered 
with much life, his elocution was 
clear and musical, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was that of 
deep earnestness and sincerity. As 
soon as he had announced his text, 
our English notions of decorum 
were somewhat startled, by the 
entire male part of the congregation 
putting on their hats, and sitting 
covered until he had concluded his 
discourse, when they again laid 
them aside; but this was nothing to 
another custom, which for the first 
time we saw that evening. This 
was their mode of collecting the 
donations of the congregation 
during the time the minister was 
engaged in addressing them. A 
number of persons—the elders or 
deacons I suppose, went round the 
church for this purpose, each fur- 
nished with a long rod, at the end 
of which was suspended a black 
velvet purse, with a little silver 
bell, which by its tinkling seemed 
to beg, and this they pushed and 
jingled at each individual in the 
pews, until he dropped something 
into the purse. In this way they 
perambulated the church twice, 
once for the poor, and once for the 
minister, the latter all the while 
continuing his discourse, and the 
congregation apparently listening to 
him undisturbed. Such a_ plan 
may perhaps suit the Dutch, but 
tous it appeared at once indeco- 
rous and unwise. 

Close by the church, as if to 
verify the old rhyme of Defoe, 


“ Wherever God erects a house of pray’r, 
The Devil’s sure to build a temple 
there ;” 


is the infamous S piel-haus-street— 
the disgrace of Rotterdam, and in- 
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deed of the Dutch government, by 
whom its dens of horrid iniquity 
are licensed, and by whose laws 
their proprietors are enabled to 
acquire a right more cruel and 
atrocious than that of the tyrant 
over his slave, to the unhappy 
victims whom craft or solicitation 
may have tempted to cross their 
polluted threshold. According to 
law, such are slaves until they 
have paid every farthing they owe, 
however exorbitant may be the 
charges made by the proprietor, or 
however unjast his demands; and 
thus hundreds of unhappy females 
from the country, seduced into 
these houses by persons of their 
own sex, under pretence of tak- 
ing refreshment at an inn, are 
torn from their relatives, and con- 
demned to a life of slavery, in- 
famy, and ruin. An eastern harem 
is a palace of freedom compared 
to a Dutch spiel-hans. It stirs 
one’s blood with indignation, to 
think of such abominations in a 
country that cants about its mo- 
rality, and boasts of its regard for 
piety and decorum! So little re- 
gard, however, is paid in Rotterdam 
even to the semblance of propriety, 
that the church doors were sur- 
rounded by numbers of men and 
boys, each eagerly recommending 
the house by which be was em- 
ployed, and in some cases follow- 
ing those whom they saw to be 
strangers for a considerable time 
with their impertinent solicitations. 
In our own case, even the presence 
of ladies afforded us no exemption, 
and, indeed, it was not until a tall 
and powerful individual of our 
party threatened to have recourse 
to his fists—an argument which 
never fails to tell from the lips of 
an Englishman on the continent— 
that we were allowed to pass on 
unmolested. 

The day following was a great 
festival day—the name 1 have 

d2 
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omitted to record—so that we had 
nearly a second edition of the pre- 
vious day, at least during the ear- 
lier part of it. The shops were 
all closed, and service was held in 
all the churches. In the evening, 
however, the outskirts of the town 
presented a very gay and stirring 
scene, especially on the banks of 
the canal from Rotterdam to the 
Hague. The walks on both sides 
were crowded with people all in 
their holiday garb, and enjoying 
themselves as only a Dutch crowd 
can do. They were chiefly of the 
lower orders, but their appearance 
was of the most respectable cha- 
racter—the women generally with- 
out bonnets, but wearing large full 
caps of the finest lace, and as white 
as snow, and adorned, in most 
cases, with large golden ear-rings, 
and with the weli-kept cheek- 
plate of silver, which forms the 
hereditarium of the Dutch female, 
and which is bequeathed from 
mother to daughter, with almost 


religious care: the men with or- 
dinary garb, but with the insepa- 
rable cigar or pipe en bouche. 
Nothing,;could exceed the staid 
and orderly character of the entire 
assembly; it was strikingly charac- 


teristic of the people. In France 
or Belgium, such an occasion would 
have been celebrated with dancing 
and all sorts of exuberant merri- 
ment; in England we should have 
had shouting, gambling, swearing, 
fighting, and all the other choice 
and elegant recreations by which 
John Bull likes to enjoy himself; 
but in Rotterdam there was no- 
thing but still quiet enjoyment, 
displaying itself rather in the 
placid serenity of sober, smiling 
countenances, than by any out- 
bursts of boisterous exhiliration, 
and never in fact rising into any- 
thing beyond an occasional laugh, 
or the cheerful carolling of some 
favourite lay. To me the whole 
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thing was not a little pleasing ; it 
was so truly peculiar, and un- 
mixedly national, Every thing was 
in keeping ; the people looked like 
themselves, or in other words, like 
what I had fancied them to be, 
and the sluggish, almost stagnant 
waters of the canal seemed a 
fit mirror to reflect the broad, 
contented countenances of those 
upon its banks, 

As my stay in Rotterdam was 
exceedingly brief, I shall not ven. 
ture to offer any lengthened re- 
marks either on the town itself, 
or upon its inhabitants. Of the 
character of both, my general im- 
pression is, I confess, somewhat 
unfavourable. I judge, of course, 
only from my own experience, 
and that being very brief, I may 
very probably be wide of the 
mark; but 1 confess I am too 
much afraid of the ague to like 
the one, and too fond of generosity, 
civility, and honesty, to be very 
partial to the other. The town, 
besides standing upon a river, is 
intersected by seven great canals, 
and the presence of so much water 
occasions such a perpetual humi- 
dity in the atmosphere, that to be 
exposed to it is like being in a 
cold vapour bath (if I may be 
allowed such an expression,) a 
position, I should imagine, not 
altogether adapted to the preser- 
vation of health. As to the peo- 
ple, they appeared to me exceed- 
ingly greedy, not a little selfish, 
somewhat deceitful, and very par- 
ticularly rude. At first I took 
them to be the most obliging and 
active people in the world, but I 
very soon found, that it was out 
of respect to my purse, and not to 
myself, that their services were so 
profusely rendered. The only 
Dutchman who rendered us the 
slightest service without asking 
payment for it, was the police- 
officer who signed our passports, 
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and he made us pay in patience 
what we saved in pence. At the 
table d’'hote we were invariably 
shoved to the lower end, and as 
soon as the gentlemen at the other 
end had finished their dinner, they 
lighted their cigars, and seemed 
to amuse themselves by pufling 
the smoke towards us, chiefly ap- 
parently for the benefit of the 
ladies, as they occasionally ex- 
claimed in a sneering tone, ‘* Ah! 
les pauvres Anglaises.” It is true, 
that at present the English are no 
favourites in Holland, but even 
allowing to this its full weight, 
such conduct can neither be ex- 
cused nor palliated. In short, the 
Dutch are capital merchants, in- 
defatigable labourers, peaceable 
citizens, and, I believe, excellent 
husbands and fathers; but, in ad- 
dition to these, they have one or 
two qualities of a different nature, 
which make it not a little unfor- 
tunate that they should lie exactly 
in the way through which an 
Englishman has generally to pass 
to more civilized regions. 

Such being my impressions 
with regard to Rotterdam, and its 
natives, it will be believed that I 
had no great reluctance in bidding 
it farewell, and embarking on board 
the steamer that was to convey 
me to the long-desired scenery of 
the Rhine. 1 must, however, be- 
fore I pass on, do my own con- 
scienee and the active little land- 
lord of the Hotel des Pays Bas, 
the justice to say, that I found 
nothing to complain of in his esta~ 
blishment, at least as far as he 
himself was concerned, but, on the 
contrary, every thing to commend, 
The accommodations were good, 
the attendance ready, and the 
charges, upon the whole, reason- 
able; and so I quit scores with 
Rotterdam, careless if I never see 
it again. The boat on which I 
embarked for the Rhine was a 
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Dutch boat, and carried us as far 
as Cologne. We were no less than 
two days and two nights on the 
passage; and two such days and 
nights I have seldom passed. 
The scenery was of the dullest 
character. We seldom got a 
glimpse of any thing beyond the 
banks till towards the close of the 
second day, when something like 
an open country began to be 
descried. Occasionally, indeed, 
we came in view of a village ora 
town, such as Gorcum and Dor- 
drecht, and here and there a few 
peasantry, and something like 
a cultivated field were  visi- 
ble, but in general I can com- 
pare our voyage to nothing else 
than sailing on an immense aque- 
duct, elevated far above the rest 
of the world, and shutting out 
by its inclosures, every thing else 
from our view. One thing, how- 
ever, was fortunate; the society on 
board was of the best description, 
and we found, ultimately, that 
amusement in conversation, which 
we should have sought for in vain 
from external sources. At least 
two thirds were English; some 
proceeding to Switzerland, others 
to the interior of Germany, and 
some hastening to the Brunnens of 
Nassau, and rejoicing in the pos- 
session of Sir Francis Head’s 
** Bubbles,” from these wells of 
health. Strange was the medley 
of languages from amid the varied 
and loquacious throng. English, 
of course, predominated, but with 
it there mingled the soft Italian, 
the vivacious French, the heavy 
German, the harsh guttural Dutch, 
and the indescribable Russian. I 
was surprised to find English 
spoken, and in some cuses exceed- 
ingly well, by nearly all the re- 
spectable foreigners on board; in 
fact, they seemed to prefer it as a 
common language, even to the 
French, whether out of respect to 
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the majority of the company or not, 
I cannot say. So much for the 
means of passing the day : now for 
the night. Inthe morning, when 
we left Rotterdam, the captain 
promised to land us at Nymwegen 
for the night, as there was no ac- 
commodation for sleeping on board. 
When, however, we arrived at 
Nymwegen, it was eleven o'clock 
at nignt, and the gates were shut, 
and so, as a Dutchman is not the 
man to open his door after he has 
once been pleased to shut it, there 
was nothing to be done but to make 
up our minds to spend the night as 
pleasantly as we could on board. 
This, however, was no easy matter. 
Beds there were none. Inthe pa- 
vilion (which answers to the ladies’ 
cabin in our vessels) and the grosse 
cajute, or chief cabin, there were 
sofas, and a few stools, but of these 
very little use could be made, save 
for the «accommodation of the 
children, of whom there were not 
a few on board. One or two 
had carriages with them, in which 
they spent the night; but the 
great majority could only pace the 
deck, or recline on the cabin floor; 
and as many of them were in but 
indifferent health, such regimen 
was not the most favourable for 
promoting a cure. In the conduct 
of the passengers, under these cir- 
cumstances, I had a favourable op- 
portunity of observing the vast su- 
periority of true English politeness, 
over continental politesse. Where 
a bow or a compliment was in re- 
quisition, there was no competing 
with them; but when a real service 
was to be performed, we had the 
field to ourselves. Among the 
English gentlemen, it was unani- 
mously conceded, that the cabin 
should be left to the ladies; 
but with the foreigners, ‘‘ first come 
first served,” seemed to be the 
motto, and accordingly, as soon as 
it was kuown that we could not 
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land, several of them took posses- 
sion of sofas in the cabin, which 
they retained during the whole 
night, thereby obliging many ladies 
to stand, or to seek a miserable 
respite from fatigue on the cabin 
floor, who might otherwise have 
found at least sitting room for the 
night. For myself, [ remained on 
deck for several hours, admiring 
the splendid scene presented by the 
clear waters below, reflecting on 
the one side the cloudless starry 
sky, and on the other, the black 
gloomy heavy towers of the city. 
Those who have never seen the 
star-light of a more southern cli- 
mate, can form no idea of the bril- 
liancy of the stars themselves, or 
of the intensity of the azure on 
which they sparkle. They have 
nothing of that appearance of 
swimming, as if they were half 
immersed in water, which in our 
vapoury climate they generally 
present; each orb being clear and 
sharp, as if suspended by some 
viewless chain from the firmament. 
I wonder not that men, gazing on 
such a scene, chained in their 
ignorance, have deemed these lu- 
minaries fit objects of worship, or 
that Poetry should have delighted 
to link with their unearthly splen- 
dour its faint conceptions of purity 
and beauty ! 

Respecting the next day and 
night 1 may write ditto to what I 
have said above; with this excep- 
tion, that during the day we had 
more of life and change from the 
frequent deposition of passengers 
and reception of others at the dif- 
ferent places of call by the way,: 
(for which, see a vivid description 
in the ‘* Bubbles” aforesaid ;) and 
that during night, the vessel con- 
tinued advancing, instead of being 
tied to a stone pier, as on the 
preceding night, while we, from 
having fewer passengers, and being 
a little better prepared by our for- 
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mer experience, managed to get 
something like a sleep, of which 
we stood not a little in need. 
About midnight we passed Diis- 
seldorf, and by nine next morning 
reached Cologne, and with no 
small joy set our feet on German 
ground, not that we were so happy 
to be in Germany, but that any 
ground after such a voyage was a 
blessing. 

I have mentioned the above 
grievances of my tour, in order to 
give force to an advice I would 
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press upon all my readers who in- 
tend to visit the scenery of the 
Rhine, and that is, to profit by 
my example; and instead of 
going to Rotterdam, which, in my 
Opinion, is not worth going to, 
and having to endure two days of 
dullness, and two nights of rest- 
lessness, to go by way of Ostend, 
through Bruges and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to Cologne. It is a much 
easier and vastly more pleasant 
route than the other, and quite as 
cheap. 





TWO LETTERS, BY A QUIET LOOKER-ON, RESPECTING THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


The following able Letters appeared in The Morning Chronicle of the 
2d and 3d of October; but as they deserve the widest circulation, we transfer 
them from the columns of that valuable journal to our own, convinced that 
the observations of their highly gifted author merit the attention of Christians 


as well as statesmen. 


LETTER I. 
As a quiet observer of the agita- 
tion of the public mind on the 
subject of the Established Church, 
and in respect especially to the 
predicted consequences of its sup- 
posed downfall, | hear and see a 
confident utterance of notions and 
prognostications which cause me 
some degree of wonder, and no 
small degree of perplexity. By 
the downfall of the Establishment, 
I mean not any thing so unde- 
fined as that for which some of the 
Dissenters have petitioned, and 
which a certain small portion of 
the clergy are understood to de- 
sire; without having precisely ex- 
plained, or perhaps even distinctly 
conceived, the intended import of 
their phrase, “* Separation of the 
Church and State ;” but plainly 
a discontinuance, a dissolution of 
the Church as a national institu- 
tion, by an abrogation of all pecu- 
liar privileges of the clergy, and a 


transfer of the temporal property 


of the Church to the general ser- 
vice of the nation; thus leaving 
the whole weight of the public 
ministration of religion to subside 
and rest upon what has come to 
be denominated the Voluntary 
Principle. 

I am given to understand (that 
is, if I can or could,) that such an 
event would involve an extinction, 
nearly, of the knowledge and ob- 
servance of Christianity, followed 
by the prevalence of an atheistical 
recklessness and moral barbarism ; 
only somewhat qualitied, but not 
rendered much less noxious, by 
a blending in some portions of the 
community a _ wild fanaticism. 
Assertions or assumptions to this 
effect have been repeatedly made 
in Parliament, in speeches else- 
where, and in journals of exten- 
sive circulation and _ influence. 
These are, it is true, the vaticina- 
tions of the ultra class of seers; 
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but many of the advocates of the 
Establishment are holding a lan- 
guage not very far short of this, 
in proclaiming the disastrous con- 
sequences that would follow on 
its fall. 

In requesting admission for a 
few sentences of inquisitive com- 
ment on this representation, I will 
decline any reference to the fact 
so often alleged in argument by 
the opponents of ecclesiastical 
establishments, that the Christian 
religion originally made its way 
extensively in the world, not only 
without the patronage of the se- 
cular authorities, but in defiance of 
their enmity and power. Nor 
will I insist on the question, 
whether it be consistent with 
piety and reason to suppose that 
the Divine Author of Christianity 
should suffer that one thing, 


which is transcendently the best 
on earth, and the object of his 
peculiar care, to depend for its 


effective existence on arrange- 
ments in the political constitution 
ofa nation ; insomuch that, though 
it have taken deep root in the 
land, it may be subject to wither 
to death under an enactment to 
withdraw from it a certain portion 
of secular privilege and emolu- 
ment. Passing by such general 
considerations, let us see what 
may be, in this country, at this 
time, the probabilities in favour 
of religion, supposing it to fall off 
from its formal junction with the 
State. 

And first, I should like to 
know, from the foretellers of such 
fearful consequences of the sup- 
posed event, what is their real 
and deliberate estimate in respect 
to religion in the community, 
of the Dissenters and their ope- 
rations. In a survey of the coun. 
try there are brought in our view 
several thousand places of public 
worship, raised at their expense, 
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many of them large, many of 
the smaller ones under the process, 
at any given time, of being en- 
larged, with the addition of many 
new ones every year. And I be- 
lieve a majority of them are at- 
tended by congregations which 
may be described as numerous, in 
proportion to their dimensions and 
the population of the neighbour- 
hood. So that if the Dissenters 
be somewhat too sanguine in as. 
suming that their numbers would 
already be found, on a census of 
the whole country, fully equal to 
the attendants of the churches of the 
Establishment (in most of the great 
towns they far exceed), there is 
every probability that their rapid 
augmentation will very soon bring 
them to an equality. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists are included; 
since the Church must, in com- 
mon sense, forego any ‘pretension 
to claim them—till they will sub- 
mit their chapels to episcopal con- 
secration with its consequénces— 
till they deem episcopal ordina- 
tion indispensable, in substitution 
for the hierarchical fiat of their 
conference, to qualify their preach- 
ers—and surrender their whole 
independent system to be ex- 
tinguished under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

With respect to the ministers of 
these several thousand congrega- 
tions, I do not hear from any 
quarter a denial that in general 
they are zealous and diligent in 
their vocation—in very many in- 
stances eminently so. Even the 
charges so often made against 
them of fanaticism, enthusiasm, 
restless proselytizing, bold intru- 
sion, and the like, convey an ac- 
knowledgment that they are not 
lazy in their work. If to the 
number, combined with the aver- 
age length, of their weekly public 
services, be added the considera- 
tion, that nearly the whole is at 
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the expense of their own mental 
exertion, it will appear that in the 
proportion of public exercise, they 
very greatly exceed the generality 
of the Established clergy. And 
if I may believe testimony on all 
hands, in addition to a rather ex- 
tensive observation, what is it that 
in substance they press on the 
attention of the people, under all 
the diversities of manner, and in- 
equalities or defects of talent and 
attainment, but the infinite impor- 
tance of their spiritual and eternal 
concerns ; with an inculcation of 
those principles of faith and prac- 
tice which are indispensable to 
their final safety ; thus aiming at 
what I suppose to be the object 
of the institution of a Christian 
ministry. 

Notwithstanding their dissent 
from the Church, and their sec- 
tarian differences among them- 


selves, I believe it is beyond all 
dispute that a very great majority 


of them maintain a much nearer 
conformity in doctrine to the 
articles of the Established Church, 
excepting the minor, ceremonial, 
and merely ecclesiastical points, 
than the majority of its own 
clergy. I am authorised, also, to 
assert, with perfect confidence, 
that there is very rarely in their 
public ministrations any hostile 
allusion to the Establishment, or 
any thing said in praise, or even 
vindication, of Dissent. 

In the economy of Protestant 
Dissent there is one distinctive 
fact of high importance, and so 
nearly universal that the exception 
must be very small—the require- 
ment of personal religion as essen- 
tial in the qualifications of a mi- 
nister; I mean that he be habitu- 
ally and seriously intent on the 
cultivation of piety in his own 
mind, with a view to his own last 
account—his own final safety. 
f so very numerous a class it is 
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inevitable that there will be ad- 
mitted some false pretenders, and 
that there will occur too many 
lapses of human frailty in such as 
are not hypocrites. But these ex- 
amples when exposed are branded 
with a peculiar opprobrium, for 
the very reason that personal piety 
is in them an avowed and per 
fectly understood sine qua non 
They must afford satisfactory 
cause for the people’s believing 
them to be such, I need not ask 
you whether there be any existing 
ecclesiastical institution in which 
evidence of such a qualification is 
not held indispensable, is not even 
brought under question, as a re- 
quisite to official competence for 
the consecrated profession. 

Not to lengthen this statement, 
till L incur the suspicion of being a 
partizan, I will but just mention the 
great, I may soberly say the prodi- 
gious, exertions of the Dissenters in 
the promotion of education among 
the poor, in local plans of charitable 
visitation and instruction, and in 
wider and very costly schemes and 
combinations for the extension of 
religion both at home and in fo- 
reign regions. And is it, or is it 
not, the genuine Christian religion 
that they are thus multiplying and 
extending their activity to pro- 
mote? Any assertion or doubt 
set up against the affirmative by 
the supporters of the Church, pro- 
vided they really believe its autho- 
rized doctrines, must fall before 
the fact, which I re-assert, on the 
most extensive evidence, that by 
far the greater proportion of the 
Dissenting ministers insist ear- 
nestly on what will on all hands 
be acknowledged the most essen- 
tial and distinctive in the theology 
of that Church’s articles, under- 
stood in their plain unsophisticated 
sense, which they admit, while the 
more numerous proportion of the 
Clergy evade them. : 
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If, further, it should be alleged 
against those preachers, that many 
of them are grossly defective in 
mental cultivation—that, from a 
deficient education, their preach- 
ing, even though it were right in 
point of doctrine, is illiterate, 
crude, and vulgar, 1 suspect this 
opinion is taken up on a very 
limited and unfortunately directed 
observation; and, at any rate, the 
Dissenters in general are, as I 
am informed, completely aware 
of the indispensable necessity of a 
sound intellectual and literary dis- 
cipline to qualify their ministers, 
and support numerous seminaries 
for that purpose. 

And now, Sir, I come to the 
point [ had in view. Seeing that 
the Dissenters perform already so 
very large a proportion of whatever 
is done for religion among the 
people, 1 ask, in honest simpli- 
city, looking only thus far, how 
there should be so overwhelming a 
ruination to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the supposed event of the 
fall of the Establishment? Is it in 
mere and temporary competition 
with the Church, and not from any 
sincere concern for religion itself, 
or the welfare of the people, that 
they are prosecuting all these ope- 
rations at so immense a cost of 
Jabour and pecuniary expense; so 
that, on condition the Church be- 
came silent, they would gladly 
save their toil and money, and sur- 
render the people to ultra pagan- 
ism—paganism without a god? 
Instead of remitting their exertions 
would they not feel themselves 
called upon, if possible, to double 
them? Would any one of their 
meeting-houses be shut up; or, 
would not, instead, new ones be 
raised in hitherto unoccupied dis- 
tricts, with a rapidity even sur- 
passing that which has of late years 
excited the surprise of every one 
in the habit of extensively traver- 
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sing the country? Would their 
congregations forthwith dwindle, 
as under a pestiferous blast; or 
would they not rather receive a 
great accession of attendants, even 
though it.were in virtue solely of 
that principle or instinct in the 
human mind that something of the 
nature of religion is indispensable ? 
And as to the religious and moral 
effect of all this on the people, I 
confess that, with every wish to be 
impartial, I cannot but see the 
influence of the Dissenting ministry 
on those who attend it, is, on the 
average, at the least, as beneficial 
as that of the Church on its divi- 
sion of attendants. 

According, however, to some of 
our augurs, it is not in prostration 
and silence that religion would 
perish on the dissolution of the 
Church. For that event, they tell 
us, would let loose, like MMolus 
with his winds, a wild fanaticism, 
to result in a boundless confusion 
of all manner of fantastic notions 
and conflicting sects. But does 
any sober man believe that the 
Establishment is actually at pre- 
sent of any avail to restrain such 
lawless elements? Over the Dis- 
senters it evidently can have no 
such power. They may, for any- 
thing it can do, abuse their freedom 
into as many sectarian follies as 
they please. Not the most petty 
heresiarch among them ever thinks 
of asking its leave. If its articles 
contribute anything to keep them 
right, it is merely on the strength 
of their supposed intrinsic scrip- 
tural authority, which would re- 
main just where it is, though the 
ecclesiastical institution were abo- 
lished. And, let me ask, what 
power of restraining to an uni- 
formity of doctrine is maintained 
over even its own members by a 
Church which is suffering within 
itself an almost mortal schism, in 
an utter contrariety of opinion on 
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the most important of its doctrines, 
between the larger portion of its 
clergy, and that smaller, but in- 
creasing one, which is growing so 
much in favour with the people ; 
not to mention those recent wildest 
extravagances and novelties of 
which the Church has bad a much 
greater share than ail the Dissent- 
ing sects together, 

Thus far, Sir, I find no way 
out of that ‘* perplexity” which I 
began by confessing to you. But 
this is only half my difficulty. I 
now turn from the Dissenters di- 
rectly to the Church itself, in the 
inquiry after the consequences of 
its supposed downfall ; still mean- 
ing by that term its reduction to 
the equal ground with the other 
religious parties, of maintaining 
its ministry by the voluntary sup- 
port of those who approve it. That 
event being supposed, what am I 
to expect would follow? Would 
the clergy, thereupon, all in a 
body, renounce their vocation; 
would they, with one consent, re- 
fuse to preach? Would they, in 
word and act, declare that, since 
the Christian religion is no longer 
established and endowed as a part 
of the national constitution, they 
are nothing about it; and that, 
as to the people, they are not worth 
preaching to? Should we see one 
church, and another, and another, 
shut up in solitary gloom; and 
hear the passing townsman, or vil- 
lager, or rustic, saying, * Dr. 
(or Mr. ) has told us he has 
no more to say to us; we may 
go to what he calls the conven- 
ticle, if we like, or, if we like it 
better, to the ale-house; and the 
parson is off—we don’t know 
whither?” Am I seriously re- 
quired to believe the clergy so 
indifferent to the sacred calling to 
which they have been “ moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” and to the 
welfare of their flocks. No, it 
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will perhaps be replied, they 
would be willing and most desi- 
rous to continue their ministra- 
tions, but how could they be sup- 
ported when the income was gone? 
They could not preach and starve. 
Now I must confess my amaze- 
ment at hearing such language. 
Do they ever take one minute’s 
trouble to think how so numerous 
a Dissenting ministry can subsist, 
in communities who have, besides 
the expense of building, enlarging, 
and keeping in repair, their places 
of worship, with all the addi- 
tionals of schools, &c. &c.? Or 
have they ever heard of such a 
thing as the Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland? The adherents of the 
Church possess the far greater 
share of the wealth of the nation; 
they affirm that they are the vastly 
preponderant party in every way; 
they possess a zealous and affec- 
tionate attachment to the venerable 
institution for its spiritual excel- 
lence; and they have on their 
side the main strength of the he- 
reditary prejudices of the people. 
What, then, are we really to un- 
derstand that, in spite of all this, a 
voluntary support of their clergy 
is a desperate thing to be calcu- 
lated on or thought of? Is it, 
when the truth is known, come to 
this, that the supporters and ad- 
herents of the Church do not, after 
all, care enough about religion, 
or for the Christian services of 
their clergy, to maintain a Chris- 
tian ministry in the same manner 
as the Dissenters are doing? Is 
that an example of pious libe- 
rality and zeal far above their 
imitation? What! come to them 
for money in support of their re- 
ligion, and there’s an end of it! 
Sacred in their eyes as is their 
Church, more sacred still are their 
coffers and their purses! But then 
is it not extremely remarkable 
that the Dissenting cause should 
E 2 
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have found out, and drawn to it- 
self, extracted, as it were, from 
the community, just that portion 
of it which does care enough about 
the matter, which is willing to be 
at the expense of a Christian mi- 
nistry ; leaving the rest under the 
imputation, the just imputation, on 
the above supposition, as far as I, 
in my simplicity, can see, of 
setting a lower value on their 
souls, or at least on the means of 
their instruction and salvation ? 

I have heard it alleged, that 
however it might fare with the 
people in the towns and the dis- 
tricts thickly inhabited, the rural 
tracts, with a scanty population, 
would be left in a total destitution 
of religious advantages. Did the 
foretellers of this consequence ever 
traverse any considerable part of 
Wales, where they would see an 
almost endless succession of meet- 
ing-houses, in tracts where a few 
humble-looking habitations, scat- 
tered over a wide neighbourhood, 
give immediate evidence of a thin 
population and the absence of 
wealth? And, if [ am not much 
misinformed, such proofs of the 
productive activity of the ** Dis- 
senting interest,” as it is called, 
have begun to appear in scores, 
or rather hundreds, of the thinly- 
inhabited districts of England; a 
representation confirmed by the 
frequent complaints of clergymen 
in such localities, that their pa- 
rishes are becoming deformed by 
such spectacles—* nuisances,” in 
the language of some of them: 
** schism shops” is the denomina- 
tion I have oftenest heard. The 
means for raising these edifices 
have been contributed by the 
liberality of Dissenting commu- 
nities at a distance, for the most 
part, from the places themselves, 
And, according to my information, 
the religious services in many of 
them are kept up gratuitously, in 
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consideration of the poverty of 
the rural attendants, by the extra 
labours of ministers in the nearest 
situations, assisted by zealous and 
intelligent religious laymen, pos- 
sessing and cultivating a faculty 
for public speaking. 

Now, after such statements, can 
1 hear without mightily marvelling, 
that on supposition that the Church, 
as an endowed establishment, were 
to fall, the whole resources of its 
present immense community, the 
combination and co-operation of 
all their opulence, education, and 
religious zeal—their myriad of ac- 
complished clergymen (not a few 
of them, by-the-bye, men of in- 
dependent property )—ascendancy 
in many ways over the minds of 
the people—and their possession 
of all the churches, clear of that 
incumbrance of debt, which I am 
told lies heavy on many of the 
Dissenting meeting-houses; that 
all this together would still leave 
the Church party in hopeless in- 
ability and despondence of sup- 
porting a Christian ministry in the 
poorer districts, to save the people 
from barbarism, practical atheism, 
or the fanaticism which they think 
would be nearly as bad ? 

In my next letter I shall sug- 
gest a few considerations, more 
especially applicable to that party 
in the Church denominated Evan- 
gelical. 


LETTER II. 


S1r,—In my former letter, the 
bearing of my observations was 
directed to the Church party ge- 
nerally and collectively consider- 
ed, as all concurring in the solemn 


protest against the supposed 
change, and 1 have but slightly 
noticed a certain distinction and 
division within that body; the 
distinction marked by the appro- 
priation to a portion of its clergy 
and other members, of the epithet 
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Evangelical, by assumption on the 
one side, and derisive concession 
on the other. The number of the 
elergy so designated I have seen 
estimated, I think, in some of the 
publications in their interest, at as 
many as one-seventh or one-eighth 
of the whole. They are, for the 
most part, | am informed, quite as 
zealous as any of the others for 
upholding the Establishment, and 
affected with equal horror at the 
idea or the omens of its fall. I 
hope to be pardoned for directing 
the argument, before 1 conclude, 
specially and respectfully to them. 

If such a thing could happen as 
my being in a company of them, 
on terms that would admit of a 
reference to the subject without 
discourtesy, I can imagine myself 
addressing them to some such 
effect as the following :—Very 
greatly, gentlemen, honouring your 
piety, sincerity, and diligence, I 
yet do not assume to be theologian 
enough to pronounce on the dif- 
ference of religious faith which 
marks you off in such prominence 
and insulation from the great ma- 
jority of your clerical brethren; 
but, allowing that you may be 
in the right, I have then to sug- 
gest a consideration or two, some- 
what ad hominem, respecting your 
anxiety and alarm for the perma- 
nence of the Establishment. You 
say, and I would believe you, 
that your great concern, for your- 
selves, and the people to whom 
you minister, is religion itself, as 
an affair between the soul and 
God, consisting in the knowledge 
and efficacy of divine truth; that, 
as to any ecclesiastical institutions, 
framed and established by the 
Government of a nation, you 
value them no otherwise, SF ta 
further, than as they are adapted 
to promote among the people that 
grand interest, by a pure faithful 
ministration of religious truth; 


and that, therefore, your attach- 
ment to the existing Establish- 
ment is from a deliberate convic- 
tion that it is in some way or 
other so adapted. You will, I 
doubt not, allow me to add for 
you, that any such institution 
which, on a great scale, and du- 
ring a long tract of time, practi- 
cally fails of operating effec- 
tually to this its great and only 
purpose, must bring its adapted- 
ness deeply in doubt. Either its 
constitution must be unsound, or 
its administration most unfortu- 
nate. And if the vice which ap- 
pears in the administration be but 
the natural result of the constitu- 
tion, then the whole contrivance 
falls under a fatal conviction. 
Nobody has to learn, that every 
institution, however excellent in 
theory, is liable, from human 
folly and depravity, to perversions 
in its administration. But if the 
practical working of an institu- 
tion be generally predominantly, 
through successive ages and all 
the change of times and circum. 
stances, renegade from the primary 
intention, this would seem to be- 
tray that there must be, in the 
very construction itself essen- 
tially, a strong propensity and 
aptitude to corruption; that a 
good design has been committed 
to the action of a wrong machinery 
for making it effective; that the 
instrument intended for the use of 
a good spirit, is found commo- 
diously fitted to the hand of a 
darker agent. 

I am not, you will observe, ex- 
pressing any opinion on the ab- 
stract question of the necessity or 

ossible advantage of a religious 
Establishment, but commenting on 
the actual Church Establishment 
of this country. Now, then, I 
would say to you, with deference, 
take an impartial view of the 
English Church, through a dura- 
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tion of nearly two centuries, and 
at the present time. You well 
know, that with its amplitude of 
powers and means—its many 
thousands of consecrated teachers, 
of all degrees—its occupancy of 
the whole country—its prescriptive 
hold on the people’s veneration— 
its learning, its emoluments, and its 
intimate connection with all that 
was powerful in the State—it did, 
through successive generations, 
leave the bulk of the population, 
for whose spiritual benefit it was 
appointed, in the profoundest ig- 
norance of what you consider as 
the only genuine Christianity. 

But this is greatly understating 
the case: for it not only did not 
teach what you so consider; it 
taught, and effectually taught, in 
spite of its creed on paper, what 
you esteem to be not genuine 
Christianity ; what you regard, if 
I can at all understand the strain of 
— preaching, as fatal error. 

hy did it so, if it really was 
adapted to do just the contrary ? 
And this it did, in undisturbed 
continuance, under the sanction of 
the combined secular and eccle- 
siastical authority, in whose judg- 
ment it did not by all this forfeit 
its claims. It was held to be a 
good and inviolable institution, the 
best model of a Christian Church 
notwithstanding. 

Such was, for incomparably the 
greater part, its administration. 
Now since all this while it pos- 
sessed no intrinsic power in its 
constitution to redeem itself from 
being thus made an instrument of 
fatal mischief, you will pardon me 
for doubting whether that consti- 
tution itself was not corrupt. 

You gladly retreat from this 
point of review; and take your 
stand on the present state of the 
Church, in which you say that a 
better spirit is at last arising; and 
therefore you would regard its 
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supposed fall as a dreadful calami- 
ty, involving little less than ruin to 
the cause of religion in the land. 
By this better spirit, I must under- 
stand you to mean, that many mi- 
nisters like yourselves are appear- 
ing in the Church, who inculcate 
religion in that form which has fixed 
on you and them, for praise and 
opprobrium, the distinctive epithet 
Evangelical. I believe you all in- 
sist on the vast importance of ex- 
hibiting religion in that form; de- 
claring the doctrines so distinguish- 
ed to be of the very essence and 
vitality of Christianity; insomuch 
that the contradiction or suppres- 
sion of them radically vitiates a 
minister's religious teaching. But 
now let me remind you what a 
small minority, notwithstanding 
all the recent accessions, you form 
of the ministers of the Church; 
and seriously ask you what you 
can deliberately think of the prin- 
ciple and tendency of an institu- 
tion under the appointment and 
sanction of which, perhaps six- 
sevenths or more of the religious 
instructors are, as in your judgment 
they must be, misleading the peo- 
ple in respect to infinitely the most 
momentous of their concerns, Are 
you never, in your pulpits, when 
solemnly enforcing the evangelical 
principles, intruded upon by the 
image of the many thousands of 
congregations listening, at that 
very hour, to doctrines virtually 
or avowedly opposite to your's, in 
churches which they attend in the 
undoubting confidence that the 
religious ministration in an institu- 
tion sanctioned by venerable anti- 
quity, and all the authority of the 
realm, must be right? On re- 
tiring, you have to strike the ba- 
lance between the good and evil 
effected on the selfsame Sunday by 
the institution which you extol. 
You will not accuse me of ex- 
aggerating the opposition and 
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alienation under which you stand 
for your religion’s sake, when you 
think of the various, numberless, and 
often bitter manifestations of anti- 
thy on the part of the majority : 
= you are declaimed against as 
enthusiasts, inflating some of your 
hearers with spiritual pride, turn- 
ing others of them gloomy and 
sometimes mad; how you are de- 
scribed as a mischievous sect 
within the Church, and betraying 
it; and what controversial la- 
bours of the clerical pen there 
have been to explode your tenets 
and pretensions. And all this, in 
spite of your earnest, reiterated 
declarations of devoted fidelity to 
the Church; declarations sedulous- 
ly endeavoured to be verified in 
many instances, as I am told, by a 
careful avoidance of communica- 
tion with Dissenters, who hold and 
preach the very doctrines for which 
you are thus spurned and de- 
famed by your own brethren. 
Now, such being the disposition 
of the far greater part of the 
Church, with regard to what you 
esteem as exclusively the evangeli- 
eal and saving faith, what are those 
consequences which you anticipate 
with such dismay, on the supposi- 
tion of its fall? In the first place, 
as to yourselves, the Evangelical 
party, would you thereupon cease to 
preach? Surely, it may be as- 
sumed that instead of abandoning 
your vocation, you would become 
even still more zealously intent on 
prosecuting its grand object; and 
you would have a much enlarged 
scope and freedom, by the break- 
ing away of canonical restrictions : 
but how to be supported? I may 
answer that you say, or it is said 
by your friends, that your con- 
gregations are, generally speaking, 
more numerous, more pious, and 
more personally attached, than in 
the other portions of the Church. 
Would all their warm feeling 
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shrink into niggardliness? Would 
they betray that, after all, they 
are only worshippers of Mammon, 
as soon as there came upon 
them the duty of contributing to a 
liberal provision for their valued 
spiritual instructors? Is this your 
estimate of their piety and affec- 
tion—and that, too, while you see 
what is done under so many disad- 
vantages, by the Dissenters? Be- 
sides, many individuals among you 
are persons of independent means; 
and there is no small portion of 
wealth in that division of the com- 
munity which separates off from the 
main body of the Church in pre- 
ference for your ministrations. Will 
you pardon me if I add, that if the 
event in question should reduce 
some of you to a less genteel sta- 
tion and style of life, 1 do not see 
why that should be deemed an in- 
supportable affliction, or how it 
should destroy and neutralise the 
value of your Christian labours? 
Probably none of you prosecute 
those labours with happier effect 
than some of those who are far 
enough below a competence for 
maintaining that style. 

In the next place, what are you 
prepared to say respecting that 
much greater proportion of persons 
in the sacred profession, whom you 
pronounce, both expressly and 
virtually, to be no true ministers 
of the gospel, therefore no safe 
guides of the people to salvation? 
In so pronouncing, you say they 
ought never to have been in the 
profession. But is it not a strange 
dilemma, that for this most valid 
reason they ought never to have 
been in it, and that yet it would 
be a religious calamity for them to 
be out of it? 

There is no doubt, that when the 
clerical office should cease to be an 
endowed profession, great numbers 
would speedily relinquish it, partly 
from the withdrawment of the 
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former support and emolument, 
which in very many cases the con- 
gregations would not feel esteem 
enough to replace by voluntary 
supplies ; partly from the indiffer- 
ence or positive dislike which 
many of them are known to feel to 
the religious employment. And 
you will ask me what is then to be- 
come of the spiritual interests of 
the people? I may answer by 
pressing home my question— 
Whatever become of them, is it for 
you to maintain that it would be a 
religious calamity for the essen- 
tially defective, for the fatally er- 
roneous teachers of Christianity to 
vacate the pastoral function? You 
need no description of multitudes 
of those who have taken it on 
them; mere men of the world who 
have entered the Church just as a 
profession, in the most secular 
sense of the term, as more conve- 
nient or accessible than any other ; 
under no solemn commanding 
sense of the importance of religion 
for their own selves, maintaining 
only a professional decorum of cha- 
racter, and too many of them hardly 
even that, content with a cold offi- 
cial performance of ‘‘ duty ;” as- 
suring the people of final safety on 
slender and delusive conditions; 
many of them little addicted to 
sacred studies ; and some of them, 
of more intellectual habits, exhibit- 
ing the result of their application 
to theological subjects in a sys- 
tematic opposition to the doctrines 
in assertion of which you are con- 
stantly citing the holy Scriptures, 
and the articles of your Church— 
according to which latter standard 
at any rate you are certainly in the 
right. 

But I am told that you resort 
from the pressure of such unto- 
ward facts to the evangelical tem- 
perament of the Prayers, which 
are to impart the genuine senti- 
ments of religion in default or in 
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spite of the sermons. Have they 
this salutary efficacy? If you 
have been much conversant in 
those parts of the country (dark 
regions, you denominate them) 
where the evangelical doctrines 
have never been brought through 
the means of preaching, in the 
Church or by the Dissenters, [ am, 
from various experience, certain 
you must have found that the 
Prayer-Book has failed to reflect 
one glimmer of those doctrines as 
you understand them, on the minds 
of the people. I remember that 
inveterate devotee to the Church, 
Hannab More, acknowledging the 
fact to be notorious, and express- 
ing her wonder at it. Did you 
ever know even one instance of a 
thoughtless irreligious man, or a 
mere formalist, being awakened, 
converted (I use your own terms) 
by means of the bare instrumenta- 
lity of the Prayers? 

If you are appalled at the sight 
of the wide chasm thus supposed 
or threatened to be made, I am 
not accountable to answer the 
question how it is to be filled up. 
The answer may be fairly required 
from the consistency of those, 
whose theological principles call 
aloud for this infraction, while 
their ecclesiastical ones are as voci- 
ferous for the inviolability of an 
institution which would to be sure 
instantly go to pieces under such 
an operation. 

If, however, it will be a conso- 
lation, you may be assured there 
never will be any such sudden 
downfall of the Church, and simul- 
taneous flight or destitution of its 
ministers. If the Dissenters, ad- 
vancing in the ratio of recent 
times, shall have risen after a 
number of years to such a pre- 
ponderating majority, and the col- 
lective nation shall have declined 
so far from its veneration for the 
Establishment, that the repre- 
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sentative legislation, seeing its 
preservation no longer valuable 
on political grounds, shall doom 
it to extinction, even then there 
would be assigned to the actually 
occupying clergy an equitable 
allowance of support during their 
lives or their necessities, And 
thus the established ministry will 
be prolonged, whether for better 
or for worse; while their continual 
diminution in the course of nature 
will gradually bring the people 
universally to take on themselves 
the maintenance of whatever be- 
longs to their religion. 

But you, even you, with all 
your sorrow that the Establish- 
ment is fatally treacherous to its 
momentous trust, are still more 
zealous for its permanence, in the 
professed hope that the Church, 
which should all this while have 
been converting the people, may 
at length be itself converted. 
Strange idea, methinks! that the 
institution appointed as the grand 
rector of the people’s judgments 
on the most important of all sub- 
jects, their guardian against error 
and all evil principles, should be 
waiting to be itself rectified by the 
action of extrinsic causes; that is 
to say, causes which having in- 
dependently of it, and even under 
its opposition, accomplished a 
great work which it ought to have 
effected, shall rectify it in addition. 
The Church shall in time become 
purely, faithfully, efficaciously 

vangelical. In what time, and 
by what means? Obviously, when 
the divers and strongly-combined 
authorities which exercise the as- 
cendancy over it shall have first be- 
come so. When the heavenly fire 
shall have descended on the high 
places of the land—when courts, 
and statesmen, and the chief eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and univer- 
sities, and titled patrons, and opu- 
lent proprietors, and traders in 
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advowsons—when these shall have 
become very generally the spiri- 
tual, humble disciples of the 
school of Christ, then at length 
the Church will attain its evan- 
gelical purity. This will, indeed, 
be coming to its duty rather of 
the latest. In the comparatively 
smooth service it will then have 
on its hands (for the people, too, 
cannot have remained far behind 
in such a change), it may calml 
rejoice to see already Piers f 
by some extraneous agency, the 
mighty operation for the achieve- 
ment of which its own powers and 
privileges had been conferred; and 
truly munificent must the nation 
be, to reward it by a confirmation 
of those privileges for what it has 
not done, and has not to do. 

But you may say that, as you 
are promising yourselves a pro- 
gressive evangelization of these 
authorities ascendant over the re- 
ligious character of the Church, 
you may fairly calculate on a con- 
temporary, and at least equal pro- 
gress in the renovation of the 
Church itself, with a consequent 
efficacy in corresponding propor- 
tion. Be it so; but what will you 
be thinking all the while of the 
contrary and counteracting effect 
of the spiritually dead condition 
(your own phrase) of the un- 
evangelized portion of the Church, 
which will for a long time, at all 
events, retain you in the hapless 
condition of the captives of Me- 
zentius? As to any rapid progress 
in the hoped-for change in the 
disposition of the chief patronage, 
it would seem to me that you have 
little cause to be so sanguine. 
What, for example, have you to 
expect from the superior per- 
sonages in the State, even such of 
them as are supposed to be not 
altogether ignorant or careless of 
religion? I remember when some 
of you looked with considerable 
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hope and confidence to that very 
respectable Premier and Church- 
man, the late Lord Liverpool. 
When, however, after a period 
of delay and expectation, a re- 
ois + eggs was conveyed to him 
y Mr. Wilberforce, complaining 
that the Evangelical clergy were 
neglected in the dispensation of 
patronage, he replied, that it was 
on principle that the patronage 
was so withheld, for that he con- 
sidered the Evangelical party to 
be doing great mischief in the 
community. 

That you do, notwithstanding 
all the adverse influences, obtain 
here and there the introduction of 
an Evangelical minister, in suc- 
cession to one who was perhaps 
violently in opposition, may well 
be very gratifying to you. And, 
indeed, this gratification has often 
so strong an expression, as to 
afford a significant indication of 
your own estimate of the state of 
the Church. For it seems to be 
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regarded almost as a God-send, 
that, under such auspices, there 
should have come unto, or come 
forth in, the Church, yet one more 
such minister as you say all the 
thousands of them ought to be. 

On such a survey of the Eccle- 
siastical system, 1 hope you will 
pardon an fold observer for pre. 
suming to dissuade you of the 
evangelical party from joining 
chorus in the language, which 
profanely affects to identify the 
fate of Christianity with the sta- 
bility or fall of an_ institution 
which, by your own declaration, 
unites the Manichzan principles 
—but without their equality. 

Mr. Editor,—I am more ashamed 
than I can express, to have en- 
croached on your page to so un- 
conscionable a length; and faith- 
fully promise, never to obtrude the 
subject on you again. 

Your’s, &c. 
A QUIET LOOKER-ON. 





ON THE PROPOSED SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Without pledging ourselves to the sentiments of our intelligent correspondent, 
we feel ourselves justified in publishing his remaaks.—Epirors. 


(To the Editors.) —GENTLEMEN, 
I have long wished that some 
explicit statement were made of 
what is understood and intended 
by that popular phrase—* the se- 
_paration of the Church and State ;” 
and [ am happy that this has 
been attempted by a writer who 
‘is represented as one of high au- 
thority. A letter on this subject 
was lately addressed to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, which has been 
copied by the Editor of the Pa- 
triot, who pointed it out to the 
notice of his readers, as the pro- 
duction of one of the first essayists 
of the day, hoping that it would 
be published in a separate form. 
‘As some. enquiries, and a few 


observations, seem to me still 
wanting to a full elucidation of 
the subject, I address them to the 
Congregational Magazine, as the 
best field for the discussion and 
settlement of this much-agitated 
question. The essayist professes 
to meet it fully and fairly ; he thus 
expressses himself, ‘* By the sepa- 
ration of the Church and State, he 
means plainly a discontinuance,— 
a dissolution of the Church, as a 
national institution, by an abroga- 
tion of all the peculiar privileges 
of the elergy, and a transfer of the 
temporal property of the church 
to the general service of the na- 
tion; thus leaving the whole weight 
of the public ministration of re- 
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ligion, to subside, and rest upon, 
what has come to be denominated 
—the voluntary principle.” 

Now I do not distinctly com- 
prehend what the author intends 
by the phrase, ‘‘ the abrogation of 
all the peculiar privileges of the 
clergy,” but as he proceeds after- 
wards to notice the temporal pos- 
sessions of the church, I suppose 
he must here mean, ‘‘ the abroga- 
tion of their spiritual privileges by 
the authority of the State.” The 
peculiar spiritual privilege of the 
clergy, I have always understood 
to consist, in their assumed exclu- 
sive possession of the only true 
ordination, and their consequent 
sole qualification for administering 
the services and ordinances of re- 
ligion, with the further possession 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
through which all those privileges 
are preserved and embodied. They 
claim, also, as of right, the pri- 
vilege of meeting in convocation, 
to discuss and regulate the con- 
cerns of the church; but as it is 
lovg since the State allowed them 
to exercise this privilege, it can- 
not, I think, have been in the 
essayist’s view. Neither would 
such a champion, for the volun- 
tary principle, have contemplated 
the depriving the episcopal church 
of that which is considered, by 
every other religious body, as its 
inalienable right. As to their 
former-mentioned claims, they are 
merely matters of opinion, to be 
settled by argument, and not by 
legislation; for no Act of Par- 
liament could determine the ques- 
tion, whether the Episcopalians, 
the Presbyterians, or the Inde- 
pendents, possess the ‘ peculiar 
privilege” of Christian ordination, 
and the rights which it involves. 

I have thought, that the author 
might have a view to the bishops 
sitting in Parliament ; but then this 
is not a spiritual privilege, but 
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a temporal one, arising, as it is 
commonly understood, from their 
baronial endowments, and stand- 
ing on the same footing as the 
claim, made by dissenting minis- 
ters, to vote for members of par- 
liament, in virtue of those landed 
endowments, which pertain to the 
meeting-houses of which they are 
the possessors. Indeed, it appears 
to me, that the Church is a sufferer 
by the connexion with the State. 
The king, as its head, chooses all 
the bishops, though the form of 
election is still given to the deans 
and chapters, Itis also prohibited 
from holding those convocations 
which have been considered essen- 
tial to its well-being, and is con- 
sequently deprived of the power 
of altering any of its articles or its 
rituals, without the consent of the 
State. In these respects it.is de- 
graded below the Methodists, the 
Quakers, and the Independents. 
It still therefore remains an en- 
quiry, what this author means by 
‘the abrogation of the peculiar 
privileges of the clergy.” 

To come, then, to his proposi- 
tion, for ‘transferring the tem- 
poral property of the church to 
the general service of the nation,” 
I am obliged here, again, to en- 
quire into the exact meaning of 
the author. How far this is meant 
to be carried? By what legal 
authority it is to be effected? 
And what consequences are in- 
volved, to other bodies, possessed 
of endowments which have been 
handed down from past genera- 
tions? 

Does, then, this transfer include 
the claim upon tithes; the landed 
endowments belonging to different 
parishes; to deans and chapters ; 
to the universities; to the endow- 
ments of lectureships, of fellow- 
ships, &c.? If so, this transfer 
must, by the same principle, be 
extended to all the sects. The 
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dissenters have their endowments 
of land and monies attached to 
their meeting-houses. They have 
their Coward’s trusts, their Lady 
Hewley’s trusts, their Highbury 
and their Homerton trusts, and the 
possession of all there is guaran- 
teed to them by the State. What 
more is done for the Church? I 
should say all, but certainly far 
the greater part of its property, is 
no more derived from the State 
than that which the Dissenters 
hold from their Cowards and their 
Hewleys, and if the guarantee of 
this property constitutes a union 
of Church and State, the Inde- 
pendents are as really united with 
it as the Episcopalians. 

This able writer you see, Gentle- 
men, admits the Church possession 
to be its property. ‘‘ Transferring,” 
says he, ‘‘the property of the 
Church to the general service of 
the nation.” And what power 
exists, in this nation, which can 
rightfully make this transfer? The 
Judges cannot do it; the King can- 
not do it; nor can the omnipotent 
Commons do it.! If the lands of 
the smallest meeting-house in the 
kingdom were seized by any of 
those bodies, all England would 
be in motion. Deputies would as- 
semble, and rail-roads and turn- 

ikes would be covered with de- 
| ra le as the Roman empire was 
with bishops and priests, flocking 
to the council of Nice, when not 
the temporals merely, but the spi- 
rituals, were in danger of being 
transferred. 

I suppose it would be said, that 
the Parliament has the power of 
making this transfer, which it ex- 
ercised, under the stimulus of one 
of Henry the Eighth’s “‘ Essays,” 
in ‘* transferring the temporal pro- 

erty of the Church” from the 
Paprsts to the Protestants. Truly, 


the Parliament may be said, ab- 
stractedly, to possess the power 


of confiscating all endowments, 
which are manifestly contrary to 
the general good; but it would, [ 
presume, be no easy thing to in- 
duce it to exercise this extra-con- 
stitutional power, in the specific 
instance of the Episcopal Church ; 
though the ‘‘ temporal property” 
of this church is large enough to 
become a great temptation, in 
times of difficulty, to a daring 
minister, or a democratic assem- 
bly, to overstep the bounds of law 
or of equity; but it would then be 
not transfer, but spoliation. 

Our constitution permits the en- 
dowment of any institution for 
public purposes, by certain forms 
which the law prescribes; and the 
laws watch over the application 
of them, according to the inten- 
tion of the donors. A case is now 
before the tribunals to determine 
this point. One Lady Hewley 
left a fund for the relief of ‘* godly 
ministers.” The State has been 
called upon to determine, whether 
this Presbyterian bequest belongs 
to Unitarian or Orthodox Indepen- 
dents; and the late Lord Chancel- 
lor has given a hint, that the State 
may, perhaps, “transfer” the dis- 
puted fund to ‘the general pur- 
poses of the nation.” The like 
happened, on a larger scale, in the 
time of Henry. The old church 
was dispossessed, and part of its 
endowments went to the Reformers, 
whilst part was taken by the State, 
or given to influential individuals; 
but can it be believed, that a body 
so powerful as the Church now is, 
in itself and its connexions, will 
submit to such a “ transfer” with- 
out a resistance proportioned to 
the interests at stake? That the 
Crown and the Lords, not to say 
the Commons, would permit such 
an attack upon all endowed esta- 
blishments, upon all the forms and 
principles of constitutional law, 
merely in order that ‘ the whole 
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weight of the public ministrations 
of religion might subside, and rest 
upon, what has come to be deno- 
minated, the voluntary principle ?” 
No; let the idolizers of this prin- 
ciple be assured, that such a trans- 
fer cannot by any possibility be 
effected, without the employment 
of such an extra-constitutional 
power, as will crumble into dust 
every endowed institution. Hos- 
pitals, corporations, chartered 
schools, universities, academies, 
will all be shaken by this tre- 
mendous lever, and be alike in- 
volved in the common ruin. And 
could it be supposed possible, that 
the disposal of such mighty funds 
could be given to any democratic 
assembly, the passions of avarice, 
ambition, hatred, revenge, and 
pelts itr which would be kind- 
ed and sharpened by an excite- 
ment so powerful, would issue in 
nothing less, than a civil war, far 
more destructive than the contests 
of the rival Roses, or even the 
fierce contention of the ‘‘ Great 
Rebellion.” 

One of the marvels of this agi- 
tation is, that the enthusiasts of the 
voluntary principle are the very 
persons who make the total de- 
pravity of the human will, and its 
utter inefficacy for any thing that 
is good, the leading article of 
their theological creed. I know 
that, by confining this case to a 
religious question, they consider 
that the exercise of the principle 
would be in the hands of men, 
whose wills are enlightened and 
regenerated. But they ought also 
to consider, that such an operation 
as “ the transfer of all the property 
of the church, to the general pur- 
poses of the nation, in order that 
the whole weight of the public 
ministrations of religion might 
subside and rest upon the volun- 
tary principle, could not be ef- 
fected by truly religious persons, 
but must fall into the hands of 
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men, who hold religion and all its 
professors in the most sovereign 
contempt, and whose only object 
in this general subversion, would 
be to emerge from the chaos, pos- 
sessed of all the precious fragments 
which they could appropriate to 
themselves from the wreck. They 
would then, most assuredly, leave 
the public ministrations of religion 
‘to subside and rest upon the vo- 
luntary principle.” 

I was, I confess, rather sur- 
prised, that the ‘* Essayist” should, 
in this great spoliation, ‘leave 
the churchmen in possession of 
all their churches, clear of any 
incumbrance of debt.” Of all 
the church property, that of the 
churches seems to me far the 
most questionable. For not to 
yee of the multitude of new 
churches, a large proportion of 
which has been paid for by the 
State, the old enes have always 
been maintained by the parishes 
in which they are situated, and 
consequently are subject to a rea- 
sonable claim as being the pro- 

erty of those parishes. And had 

it not been for the unwise and 
unreasonable opposition made to 
Lord Althorp’s church-rate bill, 
they would shortly have been re- 
cognized as the undisputed pro- 
perty of the State; whereas now, 
the most zealous advocate of the 
separation of Church and State, 
throws this vast capital into the 
hands of the former, without an 
objection or a stipulation, “ They 
strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” They scruple at the pep- 
per-corn acknowledgment of the 
annual rate for repairs, and throw 
away the fee simple of these valu- 
able erections without a shadow 
of reluctance. 

After all that I have written on 
this subject, I am fally persuaded, 
that our laws have been much too 
favourable to endowments and es- 
tablishments, the results of testa- 
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mentary donations. It seems to 
me, neither compatible with na- 
tural justice or national expe- 
diency, to admit a poor wretch 
just about to quit this earth for 
ever, to legislate fur ages to come, 
by assigning the vast property of 
which he may be accidentally, and 
for a moment possessed, to the 
establishment of some religious, or 
political, or charitable institution, 
right or wrong, true or false, and 
thereby checking, as far as his 
influence could effect, the progress 
of truth, and the exercise of the 
voluntary principle in his succes- 
sors. What arrogance is it, for a 
fallible and dying man, to think 
that he, when dead, shall be bet- 
ter able to direct the disposal of 
his property, than those who 
shall have the advantage of living 
knowledge and experience of the 
state of the world, and the wants 
of his fellow-creatures; or that 
they will not be as willing as he, 
to exercise enlightened charity. If 
the disposal of property be a bur- 
den, the living ought to bear it; if 
a privilege, the living ought to 
enjoy it; and if a duty, they ought 
to possess the means of fulfilling 
it. I should, therefore, gladly see 
a law enacted, that No establish- 
ment should, for the future, be en- 
dowed, except the property be 
actually conveyed during the life- 
time of the donor. This for the 
future. But as to what is past; 
the various subjects of legal pro- 
vision are so intertwined, and it is 
so difficult to displace one, with- 
out endangering the whole, that I 
should fear to attempt “‘ the abro- 
gation of the peculiar privileges of 
the clergy,” or the transference 
of the temporal property of the 
church, to the general ‘‘ service of 
the nation,” without seeing, much 
more clearly than I now do, what 
is involved in these propositions, 
and what consequences are inse- 
parably connected with them. 


There is one simple way of 
effecting a separation of Church 
and State, which has not hitherto 
been mentioned, and which is, by 
the State renouncing, on the one 
hand, all its encroachments on the 
Church, and, on the other, de- 
priving it of the right of making 
any laws, canons, or regulations, 
binding on any other than its 
voluntary members. Let the king 
give up the nomination of bishops, 
or any other ecclesiastical persons, 
and make over the state patronage 
to the several congregations. Let 
the Church assemble her convoca- 
tions, and regulate her own faith 
and order, without any control or 
interference from the State. But 
let her have no civil authority at 
all, nor any ecclesiastical, except 
over her own voluntary members, 
Let her preserve, untouched, all 
her endowments, except by such 
regulations as the interests of the 
State may require;* but let all 
the requirements of the episco- 
pal church be discharged in fu- 
ture out of existing funds, or 
from the voluntary efforts of its 
members. Let the churches be 
declared, as they ought to be, the 
property of the State, and disposed 
of, gradually, in such a manner as 
the religious interests of the people 
may seem to require. But no spo- 
liation ; no domination of the State 
over the Church; no assumption 
of divine authority of the Church 
over the State. Let all sects have 
equal privileges, and be protected 
in the enjoyment of their legal 
possessions; and let the magis- 
trates, supreme aud subordinate, 
be, like all other men, free to 
choose their own religion. And 
this, Gentlemen, is what I under- 
stand, by the separation of Church 
and State; with advantage to both, 
and without injury to either. 

A MODERATE DIssENTER. 





* Such as the Commutation of Tithes, &c- 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Life, Times, and Correspondence of 
the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. By the 
Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. London, 
1834. 


THE immediate successors of the 
econfessors of 1662, approved them- 
selves for the most part worthy of 
the school in which they were 
educated, and of the principles 
they advocated: they followed, 
“ sed haud passibus equis,” in the 
steps of their fathers, and though, 
when compared with the great 
names of Howe, Baxter, and 
Owen, they cannot be said to have 
“ attained to the first three,” yet 
we gratefully acknowledge our 
obligations to the men who em- 
braced and defended the cause of 
nonconformity, when it was recom- 
mended by no inducement but its 
truth, and on whom not even the 
remembrance of former sufferings 
and personal indignities could have 
operated in cherishing their oppo- 
sition to the hierarchy. Their 
learning was, to say the least, more 
than respectable, their piety un- 
deniable; and though in their 
writings the bold and masculine 
features of the older puritans are 
partially softened down into an 
approximation to the more regu- 
lar and every day polish and 
placidness of an age of growing 
refinement, the works of Matthew 
Henry, and Edward Calamy, and 
Nathanael Taylor, and of many 
others of their cdntemporaries who 
have been unjustly neglected by 
the caprice of the modern biblio- 
mania, are worthy of the attentive 
and repeated study of the theolo- 
gian. Chorlton and Manlove, and 


Cruso and Robinson, though less 
known, are entitled to an equal 
character ; and were it not for the 
fear that our reputation would 
suffer by the assertion, we would 
venture to affirm, that the sermons 
and polemical treatises of these 
four writers might be read with far 
more advantage, at least in an in- 
tellectual view, than the slim and 
hot-pressed - octavos which pass 
under those names in the present 
day. But we are singular in our 
opinion. Sit dictum cum pace 
eruditorum ! 

The biography of this whole race 
of divines has been neglected : ex- 
cepting in the cases of Matthew 
Henry, and Shower, and James 
Owen, and the recent publication 
of Calamy’s Auto-biography, we 
have no distinct memorials of their 
lives, though such memorials might 
be highly interesting, not only from 
the general excellence of their reli- 
gious character, and their respecta- 
bility in the literary world, but 
from the new station they occupied 
in society as the originators, in most 
instances, of a more defined and 
ostensible separation from the en- 
dowed church, than the circum- 
stances of former times had per- 
mitted. We are persuaded that a 
volume comprising the lives of 
about twenty of the most eminent 
ministers of that period would be a 
most valuable and welcome addi- 
tion to our present limited stock of 
ecclesiastical history. 

We rejoiced to hear that one of 
the most eminent of this number, 
the venerated Watts, had been se- 
lected as the subject of a distinct 
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biography, by a gentleman already 
advantageously known as the au- 
thor of a work on the Seven 
Churches of Asia; and though we 
differ somewhat from the prevailing 
taste in our judgment of biography, 
which we do not believe to be a 
word implying a collection of all 
that can be said bearing the slight- 
est reference to an individual’s life 
and character, the history of his 
friends, of the time he lived, and 
other digressions spread over the 
surface of a thick octavo, with 
scarely any other connection than 
the physical bond which makes 
them one volume, yet we had no 
doubt that the production would be 
interesting and have a tendency to 
be useful. Our readers will, we 
hope, pardon our singularities. It 
is not because this is the modern 
taste in biography that we dislike 
it, but because we do not believe 
it to be biography at all. We are 
acquainted with at least one modern 
book which we may venture to 
recommend as a model of this spe- 
cies of literature; we mean the 
** Life of Risdon Darracott,” by 
Mr. (now Dr.) Bennett. 

We have not been disappointed 
in our expectations of the general 
respectability of this volume. To 
say that it is the best life of Dr. 
Watts, is but feeble praise; its 
precursors, excepting the sketch by 
the colossus of literary biography, 
are such that superiority over them 
confers but little honour, It is 
compiled with great diligence, and 
the mere collecting of the materials 
must have required considerable 
labour. We are not, however, 
persuaded that the insertion of so 
much extraneous matter is neces- 
sary to the full elucidation of Dr. 
Watts’s character. Owen’s letters 
to Sir John and Lady Hartopp, 
and to Fleetwood, might certainly 
have been spared, as they refer but 
very indirectly to the subject in 
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hand, and must be familiar to every 
reader of dissenting biography, as 
being included in Orme’s Lite of 
Owen. So long an account of the 
family of the Hartopps, however 
interesting to the antiquarian, is not 
necessary to the reader of the Life 
of Watts. These remarks, how- 
ever, we make with some diffidence, 
as the prevailing rule respecting 
biography, at least so far as that 
rule can be gathered from the me- 
thod preserved in publications of this 
sort, is to assemble together every 
thing that will possibly admit of the 
most distant association with the 
subject to be elucidated, and thus 
obscure the portrait by the fulness 
of the drapery. 

It is not necessary to insert here 
any abstract, and more than an 
abstract could not be given, of the 
history of Dr. Watts. Our readers 
are generally acquainted with the 
leading features of the life of that 
excellent man: they who are not 
may look with confidence to this 
volume, as an impartial and satis- 
factory account. The arrangement 
is lucid, and the author takes every 
occasion of introducing the differ- 
ent stages of the Doctor’s literary 
history, by judicious, and some- 
times valuable, information on the 
subject to be discussed. 

Amongst these elucidatory por- 
tions of Mr. Milner’s volume, we 
have noticed the 10th chapter, on 
the various ancient and modern 
imitations of the Psalms, as ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and present- 
ing a clear and comprehensive view 
of the labours of Watts’s prede- 
cessors in his great work. it is a 
chapter of great research. Mr. 
Milner is, however, wrong, in 
giving the practice of “ singing the 
Psalms in rhythm” a_ catholic 
origin. Clement Merot, though 
originally a Catholic, was a Pro- 
testant when he published his 
French translation of the Psalms. 
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His* book was, moreover, print- 
ed originally amongst the Pro- 
testants at Geneva, where he had 
been constrained to take refuge 
from the persecution raised against 
him for his religious opinions. 
The Psalm * Ainsi qu’on vit le cerf 
bruire,” was not translated by 
Marot, as appears to be intimated 
in page 348, but by Beza. In 
this place we may also note, that 
Buchanan’s version of the 29th 
Psalm is so incorrectly printed, 
that it is not readable ; besides the 
joining together of two distinct 
words in the seventh verse, in the 
eighth we have ignis so metamor- 
phosed, as to throw a difficulty over 
the whole line. The popish hymns 
in monkish latin are exceedingly 
interesting. 

The early portion of Dr. Watts’s 
life are recorded with minute care- 
fulness, and many interesting cir- 
cumstances of his family history 
are brought to light. The produc- 
tions of the Doctor's father are 
very creditable to his piety and good 
sense; the poetical extracts might, 
perhaps, have been spared, as in- 
creasing the bulk of the volume 
without adding to its beauty. 
Under the head of Watts’s. acade- 
mical career, we have an account 
of Samuel Wesley’s infamous at- 
tack upon the dissenting semina- 
ries, a subject which bas never 
been exposed with that clearness 
which the turpitude of the attempt, 
and the unfounded nature of the 
calumnies demand. From _ the 
pamphlets published on that con- 
troversy, and the incidental re- 
marks of Dunton and Defoe, and 
Charles Owen, a complete and 
triumphant confutation of the ac- 
cusations of the renegade Wesley 





* Retorrio a Parigi nel 1536 dove 
essendosi dichiriato apertam ente per 
la fazione dei Calvinisti, fu obligato di 
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might be compiled. The analysis 
of Clitford’s ‘‘ Treatise of Human 
Reason,” is a relic deserving pre- 
servation. Our students would do 
well to follow this pattern in pur- 
suing their studies. 

The following letter of Dr. Watts 
to the church with which he was 
ultimately connected, presents an 
interesting picture of the firmness 
of our fathers in the principles of 
nonconformity. 


“To the Church of Christ assembling in 
Mark Lane. 
‘* London, Feb. 8, 1702. 
* Beloved in the Lord, 

** When you first called me to minister 
the word of God among you, I took the 
freedom to acquaint you, that in the 
chief doctrines of Christianity I was of 
the same mind with your former re- 
verend pastor, Dr. John Owen, who 
being dead yet speaketh; and I have 
been glad to find, by three years expe- 
rience, that you retain the same prin- 
ciples that he preached among you. 
Now, since, through your great affection 
and undeserved respect to me, you have 
thought tit to call me to the great and 
solemn office of a pastor, I cannot but 
take the same freedom to hope, that you 
are of one mind with him in the chief 
points of church-discipline. Though I 
call no man master upon earth, nor con- 
fine my belief to the judgment of ano- 
ther, yet I cannot but own, that in the 
study of Gospel order [ have found 
much light and assistance from his works 
and from those of your late reverend 
pastor, Dr. Isaac Chauncey; but being 
desired by you to give some hints of my 
principles in writing, in order to future 
satisfaction, and continuance of peace and 
love, (if the Lord shail fix me with you,) 
I have here briefly written a few things, 
whereby you may discover something of 
my knowledge in the mind and of 
Christ concerning his churches. 

“I. I believe that Jesus Christ, the 
king of saints, has given command and 

wer to his saints to form themselves 
into spiritual societies and corporations, 
for his public glory and their own edifica- 
tion. 

“TI. That every society of saints, 
covenanting to walk with God and 
one another in all the rules and institu- 
tions of the Gospel, is a church of 
Christ. 

* TIL. That every such church has power 
to increase its own number by the addi- 
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tion of members, or to purge itself of 
corrupt members, before it be organized, 
and made complete, by having fixed 
officers among them. 

* IV. That this society of saints ought 
to look on themselves more nearly 
united, and related to one another, than 
to other Christians; and, consequently, 
to pray with and for each other, to visit 
one another, to exhort, comfort, and as- 
sist one another, and to maintain sach 
a love and communion to and with each 
other, as that they may look like fellow- 
members of the same body. 

**'V. The members of such an incom- 
plete church, before any pastor is settled 
among them, may pray together, and ex- 
hort one another; yet this church has 
not power in itself to administer all or- 
dinances among them. But when they 
have chosen a proper officer to be over 
them in the Lord, and when he is or- 
dained by their public call, his public 
acceptance, and solemn separation of 
him to the work by fasting and prayer, 
then unto the officer is this power com- 
mitted. 

** VI. It follows thence, that though the 
astor be named or chosen to this office 
y the people, yet his commission and 

power to administer all ordinances is not 
derived from the people, for they had 
not this power in themselves; but it pro- 
ceeds from the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
the only King of his church, and the 
principle of all power; and he has ap- 
pointed in his word, that the call of his 
church, and solemn ordination, should be 
the means whereby his ministers are in- 
vested with this authority. 

* VII. That in the ordination of a pas- 
tor toa particular church, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the supreme Governor and 
Head of his church, sets him in an office 
of spiritual rule over a willing people, 
who freely commit themselves to his 
care ; even as Christ also, in and by bis 
word, and his providence, now commits 
them unto his care and charge, of which 
he must give an account. 

“ VIII. Hence it follows, that pastoral 
acts, such as teaching, feeding, guiding, 
and overseeing the flock ; exhorting, re- 
proving, comforting them, are not per- 
formed in the name of the people, but 
in the name, stead, and place of Christ, 
by the pastor, as his representative in 
that church, and as his ambassador to it; 
as a shepherd, in ruling, leading, and 
feeding his flock, acts not in the name of 
the sheep, but in the name and place of 
him that owns them, and that has com- 
mitted them unto his care; and, there- 
fore, these pastoral acts are to be re- 
ceived by the people, as clothed with the 


authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, so far 
as they agree with his mind and will ac- 
cording to these Scriptures: 2 Cor. v. 
20, * Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ,’ &c. ; John xiii. 2, ‘ He that re- 
ceived whomsoever I send,’ &c. And 
this regard is also due to such acts of the 
pastor from every member, because they 
have given themselves up to him in the 
Lord. 

“IX. Yet, I believe, that even with 
regard to these pastoral acts, Christ has 
given to his churches so far a judgment 
of discretion, that they are not bound to 
submit blindly to the government of the 
pastor, unless he approve himself therein 
to act according to the mind and will of 
Christ in his word: and it is the neglect 
of this consideration that bas brouglit in 
that unbounded authority, and usurped 
dominion of the priests, and that implicit 
faith and blind obedience of the people, 
in the antichristian church, 

** X. 1 believe also, that in all those 
other exercises of church order, which 
are not merely acts of the pastor, but 
also acts of the church, such as receiving 
and casting out members, appointing 
places of stated or occasional worship, 
setting apart days of prayer, and times 
for church meetings; a pastor ought to 
do nothing without the consent of the 
people: and though the whole office of a 
pastor herein lies not merely in declaring 
the mind and consent of the church, yet 
this is part of that business and service 
that he oweth to the charch. 

“ XI. That in the admission of mem- 
bers into the church, it is necessary that 
the people be well satisfied with the 
person they receive into their fellowship, 
as well as the pastor to receive him into 
his care; and that the church has liberty 
to make objections, if they are dissatisfied 
with his fitness for church communion; 
nor can the pastor receive in any mem- 
ber, or cast out any one, contrary to the 
mind of the people, or without their ac- 
tual free consent. 

“ XII. I believe, that when the pastor 
admits a member, upon the profession of 
his faith and hope, and the satisfaction of 
the church, he doth, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, receive him into fel- 
lowship with Christ, and with that church, 
in all gospel privileges and ordinances. 

“XIII. The duties of a pastor are 
chiefly such as these: preaching and la- 
bouring in the word and doctrine ; praying 
earnestly for his flock in public and pri- 
vate ; administering the seals of the cove- 
nant of grace, baptism, and the Lord’s 
supper; being instant in season and out 
of season, teaching and exhorting, com- 
forting and rebuking with all long suffer- 
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ing and doctrine; contending for and 
preserving the truth; approving himself 
an example to the fleck; visiting the 
sick and the poor; praying with them, 
and taking care of them; making en- 
quiries into the state of his flock, espe- 
cially as to spiritual affairs; endeavouring 
to stir up and promote religion in their 
households and families; and labouring, 
by all means and methods of Christ’s 
appointment, to further their faith and 
holiness, their comfort and increase: and 
it is the duty of the people to attend 
upon his ministrations, to pray for him, 
to encourage and support him; and, 
whereinsoever he acts according to the 
will of Christ, to receive him with all due 
regard. 

“XIV. That it is the proper business 
of the pastor also to present persons and 
cases to the church, and to ask the votes 
and consent of the church, as one that is 
set to go before the flock ; except when he 
is necessitated to be absent; or through 
any indisposition, incapable when pre- 
sent; or where the pastor himself is so 
far concerned in the case to be proposed, 
as may render it improper for him to 
propose it. 

“ XV. For the better performance of 
all these things, and by reason of the va- 
rious necessities of a church, other of- 
ficers are also appointed by Christ, of 
several names in Scripture, especially for 
churches where the members grow nn- 
merous ; all whose business is to assist the 
pastor in those affairs which cannot so 
fully be managed by himself alone, each 
of them according to their place, office, 
and business, which the Lord has ap- 
pointed them unto in his word. 

“ Lastly, That in the management of 
every affair in the church there ought to 
be a spirit of gentleness, meekness, lowli- 
ness of mind, love, affection, and tender- 
ness, both in the pastor and people, to- 
ward each other; for Jesus, the great 
Shepherd of his church, was most humble 
and compassionate, most gentle and meek ; 
and his saints are called his sheep from 
their like dispositions ; and that the edi- 
fication of the church being one great end 
for which Christ has given this office to 
his ministers, all lesser concerns and dif- 
ferences ought to be managed with a con- 
tinual regard to this great end, and for the 
public honour of Christ in his churches. 

“ Thus I have given a short account of 
some of the chief principles of gospel or- 
der. If 1am so unhappy in any of my ex- 

ssions to be obscure, and to want ex- 
Plaining, I am ready at any time to declare 
my meaning, and also to give the reasons 
of my judgment on any of the foregoing 
articles, showing, that they not only 
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agree with the judgment of your re- 
verend pastor’s aforenamed, but, which 
is more considerable, that they are all, in 
my apprehension, suitable to the will of 
Christ, concerning churches and pastors 
revealed in his word, 

““ Christian friends, dearly beloved, I 
cannot but tell you, that while I have 
been writing these articles, especially the 
7th, 8th, and 13th, I shrink at the very 
thoughts of your call of me to so weighty 
an office in the church of Christ; and 
I find such discouragements from the 
awfulness and greatness of the work, 
that it makes me cry out feelingly, ‘ Who 
is sufficient for these things?’ And this 
inclines me still to suspend my answer, 
and to renew my request to you (though 
often in vain renewed) of quitting all 
thoughts of me, and choosing one, whose 
gifts, graces, and abilities, may be more 
capable of discharging so vast a trust, 
and filling up the duties of so sacred an 
office. 

“ Your's, in the service of the gospel, 

* Isaac Watts.”—pp. 181—187. 

Mr. Milner has very judiciously 
enriched his volume with numerous 
extracts from the Doctor’s corre- 
spondence with his learned and 
pious friends. A letter of Mr. 
(afterwards Archbishop) Secker, 
when a student for the ministry 
under Mr. Jones, of Tewkesbury, 
contains a pleasing account of the 
method of instruction prevalent in 
the dissenting academies of the time, 
and is an able refutation of the 
calumnies which dared to impugn 
the literary character of those insti- 
tutions. We doubt whether Cam- 
bridge or Oxford afforded a more 
respectable series of instruction, 
considered in a literary view; and 
as to its theological suitableness, we 
presume no candid scholar will 
doubt its efficiency, when they re- 
member that Jeremiah Jones, and 
Secker, and Butler were prepared 
for the ministry in this seminary. 

Watts’s numerous and excellent 
publications are detailed in the 
course of the volume with chrono- 
logical accuracy: we should, how- 
ever, have been gratified had Mr. 
Milner presented us with a more 
analytical account of many of those 
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works, according to the plan which 
our lamented friend Orme followed 
in his memoirs of Owen, 

We had intended to offer some 
remarks on the style of composition, 
but the length to which we have 
already extended this article obliges 
us to compression. We will however 
briefly observe, that though gene- 
rally correct and Jucid, Mr. Milner 
is, at least to our mind, rather too 
ambitious in his phrases for the sim- 
plicity of biography, and indulges 
occasionally in words and figures, 
which the usage of our best writers 
does not justify. ‘‘The com- 
munings of lofty minds—and the 
imaginings of Plato,” in p. 27, 
may be given as an example of this 
taste. We need not surely inform 
our author, that we have no such 
nouns in our language as ‘‘ imagin- 
ings and communings;” and that 
though such words may be pardon- 
able, when sustained by the inspi- 
ration of the glowing thoughts of 
Jeremy Taylor, they are not in 
character in the biography of 
Watts. Moreover, have ‘ the 
thapsodies of Homer and the ima- 
ginings of Plato outlived the con- 
quests of Alexander,” &c. in the 
only sense in which a conquest can 
live, that is, in the pages of history? 
Surely not. In page 28, we have 
the phrase, ‘‘ the heroes of historic 
page und poetic song.” Mr. Milner 
must be aware that the antithesis is 
not preserved in this sentence, the 
page of the historian is not truly in 
contrast with the song of the poet, 
as the page is common to both. 
But we do not wish to be hyper- 
critical ; nor should we offer any re- 
marks on this topic, did we not 
think that Mr. Milner is capable 
of better things, and did we not 
believe that a book, in many re- 
spects truly respectable, and capa- 
ble of affordmg instruction on 


many important tgp may be 
y 


rendered eventually as unexcep- 


tionable in the manner of its exe. 
Cution as it is in its matter. If the 
volume should come to a second 
edition, we hope our friendly re- 
marks will not be forgotten. We 
wish that the life of so eminent a 
dissenter as Dr. Watts should be 
presented to the world in a form 
creditable to our taste, with an 
utter contempt of that bombastic 
and inflated style of composition 
which unfortunately is so conspi- 
cuous in some publications of the 
modern school of dissent. Mr. 
Milner is a young man of very re- 
spectable attainments, and if he 
study the lime labor, may ultimately 
be an ornament to the body to which 
he belongs. Sincerely do we wish 
him success. May his talents be 
consecrated to the best cause, and 
may he reap the reward in the pros- 
perity of his own soul, 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Hannah More. By William Ro- 
berts, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. London : Seeley 
and Burnside, 1834. 

THE period of nearly a century, 

during which “the great and 

godly woman,” whose life and 
correspondence now claim our 
notice, lived to adorn and benefit 
the world, was one of singular in- 
terest, whether we regard the 
events that transpired in reference 
to our own country, the aspect 
and influence of our foreign rela- 
tions, or the progressive state of 
religion in the various ranks of 
our social community. The esta- 
blishment and spread of British 
power in the East; the friendlier 
feeling that began to exist towards 
our brethren of the New World; 
the alternations of war and peace 
with a neighbouring power; the 
operation of a sudden and feverish 
rage for the language, manners, 
and spirit of a people essentially 
differing from our own; the dis- 
tinguished talents of our rival 
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statesmen; the first heavings of 
public benevolence on the slave 
question; and the agitation of 
other national topics of the highest 
importance— these, and other cir- 
cumstances that might be enume- 
rated, eliciting the most stirring 
conflicts of opinion, tended to 
keep the minds of Englishmen in 
a constant series of excitements, 
and to render the season of their 
continuance peculiarly favourable 
for the developement of talent, in 
the most eminent departments of 
its exercise. But it must be evi- 
dent to every serious mind, that, in 
our own land, the past century is 
stamped with an impress produced 
by far other (though concurrent) 
causes than the mere succession 
of political events, however unpre- 
cedented and that influential moral 
means, under the direction of a 
gracious Providence, were secretly 
but powerfully at work upon the 
public mind. Evangelical truth 
was the sacred talisman that 
touched the hearts of a few choice 
and energetic spirits, and kindled 
a flame which spread abroad an 
enlightening and hallowed ra- 
diance. It was more especially 
in that section of the religious 
world to which the subject of this 
memoir was attached, that light 
Sprang up amid the surrounding 
gloom. Of the previous darkness 
ef the Established Church, it is 
scarcely possible to form an ex- 
aggerated conception. Its priests, 
with few exceptions, were no 
better than sordid hirelings, and 
its adherents were perishing for 
lack of knowledge. The trumpet 
of alarm had indeed been sounded 
by a Whitfield, and a Wesley; 
but these men were regarded as 
hedgeway preachers, fit only for 
the vulgar throng, and almost too 
irregular even for them. Hence, 
“ not many wise, not many noble” 
were called by their ministry. 
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Nevertheless, the good seed of 
the kingdom, borne by the breath 
of heaven, was carried hither and 
thither, amid the high places of 
the earth, and the hearts of some 
were prepared to receive it. “‘ Cer- 
tain strange things” (as they were 
accounted) were broached by some 
of the most eloquent of the clergy: 
great power attended their preach- 
ing; their number gradually in- 
creased ; the attention of the great 
and gay was arrested; and many 
began to say, ‘‘ May we know 
what this new doctrine is?” In 
other quarters it was not new; for 
the poor had the gospel preached 
to them, and great was the com- 
pany of the obscure disciples of 
Jesus. But hitherto a moral cloud, 
as dense as the natural one that 
rested on the infatuated Egyptians, 
covered the face of the State- 
Church, as if in judgment for the 
sin of having expelled from its 
bosom two thousand of its wisest 
and holiest ministers. And it was 
not until the wzra, whose * form 
and pressure” may be seen, to a 
certain extent, fairly represented 
in the volumes before us, that 
divine mercy beamed upon the 
Church as by law established. 
One bright star after another then 
rose, and shone upon its dark 
vault, with a glory and a lustre, 
that extended a cheering ray to 
other systems. Newton, Cecil, 
Porteus, Sumner, and a host that 
must be unnamed, appeared con- 
spicuous amid a celestial galaxy ; 
and from the same altitude, a 
softer, but not less steady and 
beneficent light was shed upon 
the world by the writings and 
virtues of the late lamented Mrs. 
Hannah More. 

This excellent lady was born 
in the year 1745, in the parish of 
Stapleton, in the county of 
Gloucester. Her ancestors were 
respectable, and even wealthy; 
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but her father, Mr. Jacob More, 
having, ‘* by the unfortunate issue 
of a law-suit,” lost his title to the 
family estates, worth more than 
eight thousand per annum, was 
obliged to leave the neighbourhood 
of Aldborough, in Suffolk, and 
retired with his daughters to the 
west of England. He there spent 
much of his time in instructing his 
children, (being himself a man of 
good education,) and, by his les- 
sons in the Latin language and 
mathematics, laid the foundation 
of his daughter’s subsequent at- 
tainments. Another circumstance 
tended to give an early bias to her 
mind: she was nursed by a pious 
old woman, who had lived in the 
family of Dryden, ‘ and the in- 
quisitive mind of litthke Hannah 
was continually prompting her to 
ask for stories about the poet.” 
Genius, in this instance, as in most 
others, put forth its buds of pro- 
mise in the very spring of life. In 
her days of infancy, it was her de- 
light to scribble an essay or poem, 
with some little moral attached to 
it; and her favourite play was 
riding on a chair to London, “ to 
see bishops and booksellers” —ob- 
jects, for which she never ceased 
through life to entertain the same 
strong penchant. At eight years 
old her thirst for learning became 
very conspicuous, and the memory 
of her intelligent father was put in 
constant requisition to supply the 
lack of books for her information. 
The most slender advantages were 
turned to good account by the 
acuteness of her intellect, and the 
vividness of her imagination; and 
when she had but just entered on 
her sixteenth year, her poetic 
talent already attracted the notice 
of the elder Sheridan, who was 
then on a visit at Bristol. ._The 
fame of her infant muse spread 
throughout the whole circle of 
literature, and every fresh indi- 


cation of her mental powers added 
to the list of the learned and the 
noble, who sought her society, and 
poured forth, either personally or 
by letter, their admiration of her 
wit and talents. 

Previous to her visit to London, 
in 1773 or 1774, Miss H. More re- 
ceived and accepted the addresses 
of a gentleman of fortune, named 
Turner. It does not clearly ap- 
pear why this union was not con- 
summated. The editor has touched 
this part of her history with a light 
and cautious hand, judging, from 
the evidence before us, the event 
can only be accounted for on the 
ground of inconstancy on the part 
of her admirer; but, whatever 
were the particulars of the case, 
Miss EH. More’s biographer has 
been sufficiently explicit to show, 
that no slur attaches to her repu- 
tation, and that the pecuniary set- 
tlement made ‘‘ without the know- 
ledge of the lady,” was agreed to 
by her friends, as an arrangement 
consistent with the strictest deli- 
cacy and propriety. 

This trial (for such it doubtless 
must have been) was followed by 
a total change of scene and society. 
A round—not of fashion, merely, 
but of science—not of cards, but 
of conversaziones—not of frivolous 
company, but of beaux esprits of 
the first order, diverted her mind, 
and brought all her literary enthu- 
siasm into action, In the society 
of Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Burke, and many of the wise and 
virtuous of her own sex, she found 
aliment for her capacious mind, 
and a congenial sphere for the 
exercise of her extraordinary tact 
for conversation, The fascinations 
of such society would have been 
dangerous, in the extreme, to a 
mind altogether ignorant of the 
claims of religion, and destitute of 
that religious sense (if we may so 
term it) which a pious education, 
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or the influence of a gospel ministry, 
is wont to impart, even where 
there may be no saving illumi- 
nation or converting grace. But 
our young authoress was fortified 
alike by temperament, and by cir- 
cumstances, against the destructive 
mania for gay, thoughtless, and in- 
fidel associations. Her disposition 
was naturally retiring, and ad- 
dicted to reflection. Her grand- 
mother was a zealous Noncon- 
formist, and, in those times of per- 
secution, her grandfather used to 
guard the entrance of his house 
with his sword, to protect his 
family while they worshipped God 
according to the dictates of con- 
science. Hannah had therefore 
the advantage of pious parentage ; 
and it is evident, that she had im- 
bibed a great respect for religion 
before her entrance into the al- 
luring circle, where, for a time, 
she was alike admiring and ad- 
mired, She ascribed her first se- 
rious impressions to the instru- 
mentality of Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Jamés) Stonehouse, who took holy 
orders, and settled at Bristol, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mr. More’s family. The corre- 
spondence of this able guide ap- 
pears to have been as influential 
as it was valuable: its effect upon 
her mind, at the critical and in- 
toxicating period of her début in 
the world of letters, is apparent 
from the following extract of a 
letter to one of her sisters : 
** London, 1775. 
“ Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me 
hence, 

To wholesome solitude, the nurse of — 
“* Sense,’ I was going to add, in the 
words of Pope, till I recollected that 
pence had a more appropriate meaning, 
and was as good a rliyme. This apos- 
trophe broke from me on coming from 
the Opera, the first I ever did, the last, 
I trust, I ever shall go to. For what 
purpose has the Lord of the universe 
made his creature man with a compre- 
hensive mind? why make him a little 
lower than the angels ? why give him the 
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faculty of thinking, the powers of wit 
and memory; and, to crown all, an im- 
mortal and never-dying spirit? why all 
this wondrous waste, this prodigality of 
bounty, if the mere animal senses of sight 
and hearing (by which he is not distin- 
guished from the brutes that perish) 
would have answered the end as well ? 
and yet I find the same people are seen 
at the Opera every night—an amuse- 
ment written in a language the greater 
part of them do not understand, and per- 
formed by such a set of beings! 
* But the man 


* Who bade the reign commence 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense,’ 


sat at my elbow, and reconciled me to 
my situation, not by his approbation, but 
his presence. Going to the Opera, like 
getting drunk, is a sin that carries its 
own punishment with it, and that a very 
severe one. Thank Dr.S. for his kind 
and seasonable admonitions on my last 
Sunday’s engagement at Mrs. Montagu's. 
Conscience had done its office before ; 
nay, was busy at the time: and if it did 
not dash the cup of pleasure to the 
ground, infused at least a tincture of 
wormwood into it. I did think of the 
alarming call, ‘ What doest then here, 
Elijah?’ and I thought of it to-night at 
the Opera.” 

This is, perhaps, the most solid 
of the letters penned by our au- 
thoress at the time referred to; 
and it is very likely, that some de- 
vout readers of the Memoir will 
wish, that a large deduction had 
been made from the amount of 
literary gossip contained in the 
opening volume: but, in our 
opinion, the editor could not have 
done justice to the character of 
his subject as a whole, nor (which 
is more material) to the display 
which that character affords, in 
its entireness, of the power of 
divine grace, if he had suppressed 
her early epistolary effusions, 
Some of the letters addressed to 
her might have been spared, 
throughout the work; but they 
are few in comparison of the num- 
bers which add interest to the 
publication. 

The moderation of feeling—nay, 
the perfect equipoise of mind,which 
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Miss More preserved amidst the 
attentions and adulation heaped 
upon her by the literati of the metro- 
polis, is one of the most surprising 
and admirable proofs of her true 
dignity. The impression produced 
by following her in her course 
through ‘the constellation of the 
agreeables,” (to use her own words) 
is, that she was so enamuured of 
the light of genius in those around 
her as to forget herself, and, 
through admiration of others, 
could scarely give thought enough 
to the praises lavished on her own 
abilities to allow of their inflating 
her pre-occupied consciousness. 
Her humility is more enviable 
than the strongest powers of in- 
tellect, or the brightest scintil- 
lations of fancy, In her, the mo- 


dest pearl was set with brilliants, 
and enchased in pure gold. 

The power of religion seems to 
have been considerably increased 
in the heart of this interesting lady, 
by means of a visit which she paid 


in 1777 to her pious relatives, near 
Bungay. One or two short ex- 
tracts will show the sentiments 
she entertained in reference to the 
principles and conduct of these 
excellent people. Miss H. More’s 
visit to them seems (if it had no 
other good effect) to have shown 
her comparative ignorance on the- 
ological subjects. She writes, 

“I like my Brockdish cousin very 
well; she is a chatty, sensible woman 
and he as deep in divinity as ever. i 
scarcely ever met with any person that 
had spent so much time, with so little 
detriment to his taste and manners, in 
controversial reading. It has left him 
very moderate and very charitable. I 
am quite a nobody in debate here, though 
I made such a figure lately in explaining 
Arianism, Socinianism, and all the isms 
to Mr. Garrick.” 

And again, 

“T find Mr. Cotton was one of eight 
gentlemen, who were spirited enough to 
subscribe money towards building a house 
for their worthy minister. I have long 
ago found out, that hardly any but plain, 
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frugal people ever do generous things, 
Our cousin, Mr. Cotton, who, I dare say 
is often ridiculed for his simplicity and 
frugality, could yet lay down two hun- 
dred pounds without being sure of ever 
receiving a shilling interest, for the laud- 
able purpose of establishing a man of 
merit, to whom he is still a very con- 
siderable contributor. This is commonly 
the case, and I am apt to conceive a pre- 
judice against every body who makesa 
great figure, and to suspect those who 
talk generously.” 

In proportion as holy impres- 
sions were produced and deepened 
in her soul, Miss H. More became 
more alive to the evil of being 
conformed to the world, especially 
in reference to the profanation of 
the Sabbath, by associations purely 
literary and social; and so far 
from being ashamed to follow out 
her convictions of duty, she soon 
made a decided stand, by refusing 
all cards of invitation to Sunday 
parties. ‘This stamped her imme- 
diately as one of the ‘* Christian 
faction.” It is possible that the 
world would have borne with 
more than this from her, because 
her wit and learning made them 
some compensation for the heresy 
of true godliness; but the time 
was come when vain pleasures 
proved distasteful to her, and her 
Christian principles gained such 
strength and ascendancy, that she 
could no longer find her element 
in scenes and society that were 
adverse to her best interests. She 
no more frequented the theatre, 
nor lingered long in the at- 
mosphere of its votaries. The 
death of Garrick, and the de- 
clining health of Johnson, broke 
the spell which had captivated 
her early imagination, and she 
gradually withdrew from the magic 
circle, where her own fine and 
versatile powers had formed a sen- 
sible attraction to some of the first 
geniuses of the age. Her disgust 
tor worldly company was raised to 
the highest pitch by a few such 
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assemblages as she has vividly 

ainted in a letter to her sister, 
and the result was a curtailing of 
her annual visits to London, until, 
at length, her country residence, 
and its attendant claims upon 
her time, induced an almost total 
sequestration from personal inter- 
course with her former literary 
associates. The following is the 
description referred to : 

“On Monday I was at a very great 
assembly at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. 
Conceive to yourself an hundred and 
fifty or two hundred people met to- 

ther, dressed in the extremity of the 
Eahicn ; painted as red as bacchanals; 
poisoning the air with perfames ; treadi: 
on each other’s gowns ;.making the crow 
they blame; not one in ten able to get a 
chair ; protesting they are engaged to ten 
other places; and lamenting the fatigue 
they are not obliged to endure; ten or a 
dozen card tables crammed with dow- 


ers of quality; grave ecclesiastics, and 
Nellow i aoe Md ae you have an "idea 
of an assembly. I never go to these 
things when I can possibly avoid it, and 
stay when there as few minutes as I can.” 

No reader of this ‘‘ Life and 
Correspondence,” if possessed of 
any taste for the study of the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, can 
fail to derive pleasure from the 
disclosure it affords of the power 
of character to work itself into the 
position best fitted for its own 
existence, and most adapted to 
the extension of its proper in- 
fluence. This remark is subject, of 
course, to all the limitations neces- 
sarily arising from the existence 
of a supremely controlling autho- 
rity, to which all the designs and 
destinies of mankind are wisely 
held in subjection. At the same 
time it remains a truism, that man 
has much to do in the moulding of 
his own situation in life, and that 
when the mind is bent on a certain 
course of holy effort, it can, and 
does break down the barriers that 
stand in its way, and force itself, 
with sacred violence, into a path 
suited to its natural or predominant 
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bias. The case is otherwise in- 
deed where energy of purpose is 
wanting; but Mrs. More was 
never deficient in resolution to 
pursue any object that her settled 
judgment had approved. Accord- 
ingly, we find her extricating her- 
self from the trammels of fashion- 
able life, to spend her best powers 
in works of piety and active be- 
nevolence. In 1792, she wrote 
thus : 

** J desire to have little to do with the 
great. I have devoted the remnant or 
my life to the poor, and those who have 
no helper,” &c. 

In presenting to the public a 
review of this highly interesting 
work, it cannot be expected, that 
we should lead our readers into 
the details of a life protracted to 
the advanced age of eighty-nine ; 
but we must not omit some notice 
of the extraordinary labours and 
successes of Mrs. Hannah More 
in the religious instruction of her 
poor and benighted neighbours. 
The relation furnished by her own 
pen, in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
is so valuable, that no apology 
need be made for its extraction. 
We shall therefore subjoin it en- 
tire, merely premising, that the 
intelligent observer will see in it, 
as he proceeds, what the Church 
of England, as a system, leaves 
undone, and what the voluntary 
efforts of two private individuals 
were capable of effecting, and ac- 
tually did effect. Let him view 
these things in their connexion, 
and he will probably think with 
us, that evidence so demonstrative 
and irrefragable, ought to silence 
for ever the clamours of -those, 
who would deprecate ‘‘ the Volun- 
tary System,” and who take pains 
to extol the efficiency of the Es- 
tablishment as a means of evan- 
gelizing the country. 

“1791. 

“My pear S1r,—Perhaps it is the 
best answer to your question, a describe 
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the origin and progress of one of our 
schools, detached from the rest. And I 
select Cheddar, which you were the 
immediate cause of our taking up. After 
the discoveries made of the deplorable 
state of that place, my sister and I went 
and took a lodging at a little public 
house there, to see what we could do, 
for we were utterly at a loss how to 
begin. We found more than two thou- 
sand people in the parish, almost all 
very poor; no gentry, a dozen wealthy 
farmers, hard, brutal, and ignorant. We 
visited them all, picking up at one house 
(like fortane-tellers) the name and cha- 
racter of the next. We told them, we 
intended to set up a school for their poor. 
They did not like it. We assured them 
we did not desire a shilling from them, 
but wished for their concurrence, a3 we 
knew they could influence their work- 
men. One of the farmers seemed pleased, 
and civil; he was rich, but covetous, a 
hard drinker, and his wife a woman of 
loose morals, but good natural sense: she 
became our friend sooner than some of 
the decent and the formal, and let us a 
house, the only one in the parish, at seven 
pounds per annum, with a good garden. 
Adjoining to it was a large ox-house ; 
this we roofed and floored; and by put- 
ting in a couple of windows, it made a 
good school-room. While this was doing, 
we went to every house in the place, and 
found every house a scene of the greatest 
ignorance and vice. We saw but one 
bible in all the parish, and that was used 
to prop a flower-pot. No clergyman had 
resided in it for forty years. One rode 
over, three miles, from Wells, to preach 
once on a Sunday, but no weekly duty 
was done, or sick persons visited; and 
children were often buried without any 
funeral service. Eight people in the 
morning, and twenty in the afternoon, 
was a good congregation. We spent our 
whole time in getting at the characters 
of all the people, the employment, wages, 
and number of every family ; and this we 
have done in our other nine parishes. 
On a fixed day, of which we gave notice 
in the church, every woman, with all her 
children above six years old, met us. 
We took an exact list from their account, 
and engaged one hundred and twenty to 
attend on the following Sunday. A great 
many refused to send their children, 
unless we would pay them for it; and not 
a few refused, because they were not 
sure of my intentions, being apprelen- 
sive, that at the end of seven years, if 
they attended so long, I should acquire a 
power over them, and send them beyond 
sea. I must have heard this myself in 
order to believe, that so much ignorance 
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existed out of Africa. While this was 
going on, we had set every engine to 
work to find proper teachers. On this 
every thing depended. I had the hap- 
piness to tind a woman of excellent na- 
tural sense. great knowledge of the 
human heart, activity, zeal, and uncom. 
mon piety. She had had a good fortune 
for one in middling life, but a wicked son 
had much reduced it. She had, however, 
still an estate of £40 a year, or very 
nearly. She brought with her a daugh- 
ter, twenty-five years old, quite equal to 
herself in all other points; in capacity 
superior. 

‘It was winter, and we all met at 
the school on Sunday morning at nine 
o'clock, having invited many parents 
to be present at the opening. We had 
drawn up some rules, which were read; 
then some suitable portions of Scripture, 
—part of the 34th Psalm; then a hymn 
sung; and then a prayer read, composed 
for the occasion. 

“ For the first year these excellent 
women had to struggle with every kind 
of opposition, so that they were fre- 
quently tempted to give up their labo- 
rious employ. They well entitled them- 
selves to £30 per annum salary, and 
some little presents. We established a 
weekly school of thirty girls, to learn 
reading, sewing, knitting, and spinning. 
The latter, though I tried three sorts, 
and went myself to almost every clothing 
town in the county, did not answer— 
partly from the exactions of the manu- 
facturer, and partly from its not suiting 
the genius of the place. They preferred 
knitting, after the school hours on week- 
days. The mother or daughter visited 
the sick, chiefly with a view to their 
spiritual concerns; but we concealed the 
true motive at first; and in order to 
procure them access to the honses and 
hearts of the people, they were fur- 
nished, not only with medicine, but with 
a little money, which they administered 
with great prudence. They soon gained 
their confidence, read and prayed to 
them, and in all respects did just what 
a good clergyman does in other parishes. 

‘* At the end of a year, we perceived, 
that much ground had been gained 
among the poor; but the success was 
attended with no small persecution from 
the rich, though some of them grew 
more favourable. I now ventured to 
have a sermon read after school on 4 
Sunday evening, inviting a few of the 
parents, and keeping the grown-up chil- 
dren: the sermons were of the most 
awakening sort, and soon produced sen- 
sible effect. It was thought at first a 
very methodistical measure, and we got 
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a few broken windows; but quiet per- 
severance, and the great prudence with 
which the zeal of our good mistresses 
was regulated, carried us through. Many 
reprobates were, by the blessing of God, 
awakened, and many swearers and sab- 
bath-breakers reclaimed. The numbers 
both of young and old scholars increased, 
and the daily life and conversation of 
many seemed to keep pace with their 
religious profession on the Sunday. 

““We now began to distribute bibles, 
prayer-books, and other good books, but 
never at random, and only to those who 
had given some evidence of their loving 
and deserving them. They are always 
made the reward of superior learning, or 
some other merit, as we can have no 
other proof that they will be read. Those 
who manifest the greatest diligence get 
the books of most importance. During 
my absence in the winter, a great many 
will learn twenty or thirty chapters, 
psalms, and hymns. At the end of three 


years, during the winter, the more 
serious of the parents began to attend 
on a Wednesday night; and on Tuesday 
nights, twenty or thirty young people 
of superior piety met at the school to 
read ca Scriptures, and hear them ex- 


“ Finding the wants and distresses of 
these poor people uncommonly great, (for 
their wages are but one shilling per day, ) 
and fearing to abuse the bounty of my 
friends by too indiscriminate liberality, 
it occurred to me, that I could make 
what I had to bestow go much further 
by instituting clubs, or societies for the 
women, as is done for men in other places. 
It was no small trouble to accomplish this ; 
for though the subscription was only 
three halfpence a- week, it was more than 
they could always raise; yet the object 
appeared so important, I found it would be 
good economy privately togive widows and 
other very poor women money to pay their 
club. After combating many prejudices, 
we carried this point, which we took care 
to involve in the general system, by 
making it subservient to the schools, the 
tules of the club restraining the women 
to such and such points of conduct re- 
specting the schools. In some parishes 
we have one hundred and fifty poor wo- 
men thus associated ; you may guess who 
are the patronesses. 

“ We have an anniversary feast of tea, 
and I get some of the clergy, and a few 
of the better sort of people to come to it. 
We wait on the women, who sit and en- 
Wy their dignity. The journal and state 

affairs is read after church ; and we 
collect all the facts we can as to the con- 
duct of the villagers; whether the 
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church has been more attended, fewer 
or more frauds, less or more swearing, 
scolding, or sabbath-breaking, All this 
is produced for or against them, in battle 
array, in a little sort of sermon, made 
up of praise, censure, and exhortation, 
as they may be found to have merited. 

* One rule is, that any girl bred in the 
school, who continues, when grown up, to 
attend its instructions, and has married 
in the past year with a fair character, is 
presented on this day with five shillings, 
a pair of white stockings, and a new 
Bible; and several very good girls have 
received this public testimony to their 
virtuous conduct. Out of this club, (to 
which we find it cheaper to contribnte 
a few guineas, than to give at random,) 
a sick woman receives three shillings 
a-week, seven shillings and sixpence 
for a lying-in, &c. &c. 

*“* We are now in our sixth year at 
Cheddar, and two hundred children, and 
above two hundred old people constantly 
attend. God has blest the work beyond 
all my hopes. The farmer's wife (our 
landlady,) is become one of the most 
eminent Christians I know; and thongh 
we had last year the great misfortune to 
lose our elder mistress, her truly Chris- 
tian death was made the means of con- 
firming many in piety; and the daugh- 
ter proceeds in the work with great abi- 
lity. She has many teachers under her, 
who are paid one shilling a Sunday. 
Once a year each young person receives 
some articles of dress; but having so 
many other schools to run away with our 
money, we cannot do quite so much for 
any as I could wish. I should add, that 
we have about twenty young men, ap- 
prentices, servants, &c. who attend the 
whole Sunday with the humility of little 
children ; and these, as they try hard to 
get a few clothes, we think it right to 
help with a small present. Amongst the 
collateral advantages resulting from the 
clubs, one is, that the women who used 
to plead, that they could not go to church, 
because they had no clothes, now come. 
The necessity of going to church in pro- 
cession with us on the anniversary, 
raises an honest ambition to get some- 
thing decent to wear, and the churches 
on Sunday are now filled with very clean- 
ly-looking women.” - 

The letter concludes with a 
sketch of expences. 

The ‘* correpondence” in these 
volumes contains several  dis- 
closures (not indeed unknown be- 
fore,) of the awfal destitution of 
religious instruction in connection 
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with the state Establishment. For 
instance: ‘‘ We have in this 
neighbourhood thirteen adjoining 
parishes, without so much as even 
a resident curate.” “ The land is 
almost pagan,” &c. &c. But 
these facts we might have passed 
over with no other feeling than 
that same benevolent sorrow with 
which they were penned, were it 
not for the laboured efforts of Mrs. 
More’s gifted biographer to pre- 
sent her to the world in the light 
of an ultra in partiality to the 
ecclesiastical polity of the country. 
That she was attached to the 
Church of England cannot be 
doubted; and that the jealous 
representations of some of her dig- 
nified friends constrained her to 
the adoption of a certain line of 
separation, such as her unbiassed 
judgment and enlarged affections 
never would have dictated, is no 
less certain: but did she—could 
she, really, regard the constitution 
of the Established Church as “‘ the 
most authentic pattern of holiness,” 
knowing, as she did, the ‘‘ worldly 
and Socinian” principles of the 
greater number of its functionaries, 
and the {mass of ignorance and 
vice that flourished under its state 
patronage? We believe, that like 
many other good people, she loved 
the beau ideal of a public faith, a 
national Christianity, a system of 
religious provision with means for 
the maintenance of all the rites 
and institutions of the Gospel: 
but this is widely different from 
perfect complacency in an existing 
constitution, which admits of so 
many gross corruptions, and raises 
so many positive impediments to 
the spread of divine truth. But 
whatever were the opinions of 
Mrs. H. More, we are confident 
that her charity and her affec- 
tionate sympathies were not con- 
fined within the pale of ber own 
denomination, aud that whatever 
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concealment may be practised by 
the blinking of facts, and the blank- 
ing of names, it remains a well- 
known feature of her character, 
that she loved all of every per- 
suasion, who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. In the volumes 
now under review, justice is not 
done, in this particular, to the 
memory of the departed saint, nor 
to the regard which she unques- 
tionably cherished towards some 
Dissenters, whom she esteemed as 
friends. The name of “ Mr. Jay, 
of Bath,” is reluctantly admitted to 
a place in the middle of the 4th vo- 
lume (as if for shame that it should 
not appear at all), and _ there 
we are told, that Mrs. More fre- 
quented his chapel ‘‘ under the 
circumstances which she explained 
to her Diocesan in the letter, which 
has been already produced.” The 
letter to her Diocesan is indeed 
produced, but in vain do we look 
for the fact referred to as therein 
explained. Other omissions are 
less palpable; but this instance, 
together with what we know of 
Mrs. More’s genuine habits and 
unfettered associations warrant the 
conclusion, that she was of another 
spirit than that which, in her voca- 
bulary, characterized ‘a high- 
flier.” We could wish, that to 
her other attainments had been 
added a correct acquaintance with 
the nature of the kingdom of Christ; 
but though, according to our esti- 
mation, defective in this particu- 
lar, we honour her candour and 
expansive charity, and are jealous 
of a shade being cast, even un- 
wittingly, over these ler character. 
istic virtues. 

With the above exception, there 
is much to commend in the edi- 
torial department of this work. 
The style is that of an able and 
practiced writer, and, throughout, 
a due prominence is given to the 
materials rather than to the senti- 
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ments of the biographer. The 
connective comments, which link 
the several periods of this epis- 
tolary narrative, are concise and 
appropriate, and show at once the 
tender friend, the man of taste, 
and the polished Christian. In 
short the whole is adjusted with 
a simplicity worthy of the un- 
affected and unostentatious temper 
of her, whom it is designed to 
memorialize. 

To recommend the perusal of 
“The Life and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Hannah More,” would be 
a work of supererogation, as well 
as an act of unpardonable affec- 
tation. It will be read, and read 
with lively interest, by every lover 
of fine sense, eminent talent, and 
devoted piety. The extensive good 
which has been done by the 
writings of this distinguised lady, 
and which may be expected to 
result from them for ages yet to 
come, is past calculation. In- 
stances of the effects which they 
have produced in enlightening the 
judgment and leading to the ad- 
miration of the true principles of 
moral beauty, could be easily ad- 
duced, if it were expedient. But 
the fact of their utility is esta- 
blished beyond a doubt; and Mrs. 
More’s fame, in connection with 
them, rests on the imperishable 
basis of Scriptural truth. Calum- 
ny and persecution did their worst 
to blast at once her reputation 
and her usefulness; but her ene- 
mies were put to shame, while her 
name survived the desolating 
storm, and still lives enshrined in 
the affections of the wise and 
good. The loss of such charac- 
ters as Wilberforce and Hannah 
More, cannot be thought of with- 
out emotions of unfeigned regret. 
United, while on earth, in friend- 
ship, and in acts of benevolence, 
they now mingle their heaven- 
taught strains of thanksgiving be- 
fore the throne of God and of the 
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Lamb. May their works and vir- 
tues, yet speaking, induce multi- 
tudes to follow them, in all things 
wherein they followed Christ. 


Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the 
Congregational Independent Denomina- 
tion, containing Remarks on the Princi- 
ples of that Sect, and the Author’s Rea- 
sons for leaving it, and conforming to the 
Church of England. By L. S. E. 12mo. 

p- = Third edition. Groombridge, 
ndon. 


A Remonstrance addressed to the Lord 
Bishop of London, on the sanction given 
in his late Charge to the Clergy of that 
Diocese, to the Calumnies against the 
Dissenters, contained in certain Letters 
signed L. S. E. By Charles Lushington, 
Esq. Second edition. 8vo. pp. 51. 
Ridgway and Sons, London. 

WHILE the writer of these ‘* Let- 

ters” was only known by the initials 

L. S. E., which might be appro- 

priately deciphered, Libellous 

Scurrilous Episcopalian, and while 

he only enjoyed “the kind and 

flattering” notice of the editors of 
the British Magazine and the 

Christian Remembrancer, we were 

content to leave bis atrocious libels 

to accomplish their own refutation, 
by the exuberant malignity that 
flows through their pages. But 
now that he has had the hardihood 
to abandon his mask, and to pro- 
claim himself as the REVEREND 

MicHAEL AvuGustus GATHER- 

COLE, late Curate of Burnsall, and 

now of Myton Boroughbridge, in 

the county of York, and has re- 
ceived not only the consistent praise 
of periodicals well known by their 
false citations and party violence, 
but also the imprimatur of the 
learned Diocesan of London, who, 
in spite of bis classical taste and 

eneral moderation, has thought 

t to publish the following note :— 

‘** Other instances” (viz. of calum- 

nies and misrep tati re- 

garding the efforts men 

and Dissenters) “ are given in a 

publication which I recommend, as 

containing a great deal of useful 
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information and sound reasoning, 
set forth with a little too much 
warmth of invective against Dis- 
senters, entitled, Letters to a 
Dissenting Minister,” &c.* See- 
ing, we say, that it has come 
to this, we feel ourselves called 
upon to perform the loathsome 
duty of exhibiting some specimens 
of that ‘* invective,” which the 
Bishop of London thinks is only 
“a little too warm”—and of that 
kind of ‘ information” which his 
Lordship characterizes as ‘‘ useful,” 
and which he considers it expe- 
dient, in these exciting times, to 
“recommend” to his clergy and 
the public. 

r. Gathercole professes to dis- 
cuss the following topics in the 
fourteen letters which form his vo- 
lume :—“ On Congregational In- 
dependent Churches—On the elec- 
tion of Ministers by the people— 
On the present state and unscrip- 
tural nature of Dissent, as shown 
by Dissenters themselves—On the 
three orders in the Ministry of the 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons—On the ordination of Chris- 
tian Ministers—On the authority 
of the Church—On the right of 
Private Judgment and Liberty of 
Conscience—On precomposed forms 
of Prayer—On the Baptismal and 
Burial Services—On the alliance 
of Church and State—On the 
King’s Supremacy in Ecclesiastical 
Matters—On the pretended prin- 
ciple of Dissent, that the word of 
God is the only rule of faith and 
practice.” 

Our readers perceive that this 
gentleman has undertaken to settle 
nearly all the great questions that 
have arisen between the Popish 
and the Protestant Churches— 
between the Episcopalian and the 
other communions of the Reformed. 
This is pretty well for any writer, 
but truly modest in one who la- 





* Vide Charge to his Clergy, p. 51. 


ments that he is labouring under 
the disadvantages of a ‘‘ dissenting 
education.” 

We should like to show our 
readers some specimens of what 
Dr. Blomfield calls ‘sound reason- 
ing” in this volume, but we need 
all our unoccupied space to deal 
with “the useful information” it 
contains; and have less occasion 
to trouble ourselves with ‘*‘ the sound 
reasonings,” as Mr. Lushington has 
very ably exposed some of their 
most palpable contradictions. 

As we deciphered the initials 
Libellous Scurrilous Episcopalian, so 
we must first prove to the satis- 
faction of the reader that we have 
justly applied these epithets, 

To establish the lesser charge, 
it is only necessary to cull a few 
of Mr. Gathercole’s rhetorical 
phrases, to which the following 
passage forms an appropriate in- 
troduction. 

** Were Dissenting teachers (for 
they are the persons particularly 
alluded to in the following work) 
really a quiet, peaceable, praying 
people, as they pretend to be, they 
would deserve the utmost pity and 
compassion; but when it is evident 
to the world, that the religion of 
most of them is merely a cloak, 
which they would fain throw over 
their wily, unprincipled, and sel- 
fish agitation and turbulence, and 
from under which they spout the 
venom of that incurable envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, which they enter- 
tain towards the Church and State 
of this country, to treat them as 
persons sensibly alive to all the 
charms of unmixed politeness, con- 
descending generosity, and con- 
ciliating benevolence, would be ut- 
terly in vain; it would, indeed, be 
like hewing millstones with a 
feather.” 

It is therefore quite proper, no 
doubt, to call Dissenting Ministers 
‘* illiterate, upstart, envious, and 
proud”_* engaged in an infernal war- 
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fare” —“ little else than political de- 
magogues”—“ gossiping, tattling, 
backbiting, lying, and slandering” 
—their ‘‘ crafty wiliness and pious 
trickery and ambitious scheming” — 
“a mere pretence made for the wily 

urpose of blinding the eyes of the 
well-disposed”—“ their own hypo. 
critical professions” —“ the wily and 
Jesuitical craft of the party” —*‘ this 
wretched set of Church destroyers” 
—*‘ the ambitious projects and airy 
dreams of their teachers”—** igno- 
rant, upstart, religious fungusses”—. 
“the purport of all such stuff is 
evidently to sophisticate and be- 
fool folks”—* this jargon is more 
than chimerical nonsense”—* the 
foolery of such ridiculous nonsense” 
—* ridiculous and nonsensical the- 
orizing”—“* Now, let us have 
no evasion—no equivocation—no 
twisting or shuffling—give us a 
direct answer”—** Let us, there- 
fore, just for once, have a little ho- 
nesty from you” —** All the sophistry 
and straining you are master of.” — 
“They may put on the appearance 
of being very pious and holy men; 
they may dress themselves in 
sheep’s clothing, but still they are 
wolves by nature; they may trans- 
form themselves into ministers of 
righteousness, and make such great 
pretensions as to deceive, if it were 
possible, even the very elect—but 
they are ministers of Satan still. 
And the higher their pretences, and 
the more plausible their appear- 
ance, and the greater the quantity 
of truth which they mix up with 
their own deadly poison, in order 
that the people may the more un- 
suspectingly swallow it: the more 
wary and cautious ought we to 
be lest we imbibe the deadly 
draught.”—** All your noisy pre- 
tences about the Scripture being 
your only rule of faith and practice, 
are mere cant and hypocrisy; and 
made use of for the sole purpose of 
filling your meeting-houses, in 
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order to fill your pockets.”—** It 
has often been a matter of surprise 
to me that people should be so 
easily gulled and cheated by these 
deceivers,” 

“ Professions here or professions there, 
—‘ tender consciences’ here, or ‘ tender 
consciences’ there,—money, money, mo- 
ney, is the object; to get money they 
break their professions,—abandon con- 
sistency, violate their consciences, and 
make heaven itself an object of traffic.” 
“ The specious reasoning and empty pre- 
tences of their ignorant or interested 
teachers, who finding it far more respecta- 
ble to live by preaching the money out of 
the pockets of their deluded victims, than 
by honestly working for it, are the only 
persons} benefited by dissent, and they 
would be far more honourably employed 
at the respective handicrafts which most 
of them have left, than by sowing the 
seeds of heresy and schism in the church 
of Christ.” 


This writer descends from thus at- 
tacking a class to assail individuals 
in the following gentlemanly per- 
sonalities. 


“*This Fiat Justitia is a dissenting 
minister, a very wily animal, a crafty 
fellow, a sort of Protestant Jesuit.’— 
‘Mr. Scales, notorious for his bare and 
false assertions, and reckless disregard to 
the word of God.’ ‘We find the dis- 
senting writers of the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society’s scurrilous tracts; 
and Hunt, the dealer in another and far 
less injurious kind of blacking.—Black- 
burn, a dissenting teacher, and the editor 
of the Congregational; and Wakley, 
the editor of the Ballot.—the dissenting 
Dr. Cox, librarian to the London Infidel 
University ; and Carlile, the Infidel pub- 
lisher of Fleet Street.—The dissenting 
Dr. Bennett, late tutor at Rotherham ; 
and O’Connell, the popish agitator.—Mr. 
James, a dissenting teacher at Birming- 
ham; and his neighbour, McDonnell, 
the Jesuitical Popish Priest.—Mr-. Scales, 
of Leeds, and Mr. Cobbett, all uniting 
together in their opposition to the 
Church.’ ‘The Doctor (Cox), by the 
way, is a rank pluralist; hé is the 
teacher of a dissenting congregation at 
Hackney, librarian of the Infidel Lon- 
don University, and one of the secre- 
taries of the Ecclesiastical Knowledge 
Society. He is frequently called ‘ the 
Five Pound Doctor, from the circum- 
stance, I presume, of his diploma haviug 
been purchased for that sum.—Whether 
the learned LL.D., purchased his title 
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himself, or whether some friend did him 
the high honour or not, I cannot exactly 
say.” ‘This Doctor Bennett, they say, 
is a very spruce, affected, and pompous 
gentleman, and was some time a teacher 
of schism and democ at a dissenting 
academy at Rotherham.’ ‘ Mr. Scales is 
not the only one: in the? dissenting in- 
terest addicted to disingenuous and crafty 
tricks. Mr. James is not a whit behind 
him, as his book contains some of the 
grossest falsehoods, and most shameful 
slanders against the Church of England, 
any where to be found.’ Methinks, after 
taking a skin or two off Mr. S. (Scales), 
and many others of a similar stamp, we 
should dhtover a strange compound of 
crafty, ambitious, political, and other rub- 
bish, scarcely capable of analyzation.” 

Although we have not by any 
means exhausted the store of 
abusive epithets this volume con- 
tains, yet the preceding specimens 
will be sufficient to prove its scur- 
tility. Mr. Gathercole may pro- 
bably attribute this foul language 
to his early associations with the 
low and vulgar Dissenters—but we 
must tell him plainly, that it is the 
ebullition of a maliguity that would 
employ the sword and the scaffold 
for our extermination, yea, that in 
the madness of its range would call 
for fire from heaven to hurry us to 
the regions of eternal woe! Let our 
readers judge of the truth of this al- 
legation. 


“ The abuses of dissent naturally 
spring from the system itself—are inhe- 
rent to it, and inseparably connected 
with it, and require as their only re- 
medy curationem carnificis, the cure of 
the hangman—the destruction of the 
whole system.” 

‘In spite of all your most arduous 
efforts in endeavouring to rally your 
forces, and to keep them steady, ‘ the 
canse’ will still continue to grow worse 
and worse. And knowing as I do that 
its foundation is = in eee that 
it is built up and supported by envy, 
misrepresentation and falsehood, and 
therefore dangerous to immortal souls, I 
heartily rejoice at its declining state.”— 
“* Nevertheless it is gratifying to know, 
from the admissions and ministrations of 
Dissenters, that the dissenting interest, 
so far from prospering under the favour 
of Heaven, as Dissenters artfully repre. 


sent it, to ‘minds of a certain class, 
that it is actually withering under the 
curse of the Almighty.” 

* You will perceive from what has 
been just stated, that I do not believe 
your societies to be churches of Christ, 
or their members disciples of Christ—or, 
in other words, Christians—any more 
than I consider your teachers ministers 
ot Christ—your churches, as you term 
them, are neither a part nor parts of the 
visible church of Christ; and in conse- 
qnence can lay no claim to those blessings 
which God in the gospel has promised to 
the church—of those blessings Christ is 
the grand inexhaustible fountain, and he 
dispenses them in his fold, the church, to 
every one of his sheep by the hands of 
his appointed shepherds. I cannot see 
how, in what way, or by what means, Dis- 
senters can at all lay claim to be con- 
sidered as Christians. Christians are 
those who submit to the law and authority 
of Christ—in other words, those who 
belong to the church of Christ: but Dis- 
senters, by separating from the church, 
turn their backs upon her, and thns reject 
her and her ministers, and through them 
Christ himself.” 

* Dissenters, in dissenting and se 
ting from the church, commit the heinous 
sin of schism, which is, in my opinion, a 
greater sin than that of drunkenness,”— 
‘* Dissenters may, some of them, possibly 
belong to the invisible church ; with that, 
however, as we cannot discern spirits, 
we have nothing to do.” ‘ They, by 
their schism, cut themselves off from the 
visible church, and cannot therefore ex- 
pect to be considered as Christiaus, but 
according to the command of Christ as 
heathens and publicans. In a Christian 
point of view, we have nothing to do with 
them; we must leave them entirely in 
the hands of God; they are without the 
pale of the visible Church of Christ, and 
we are toact in the spirit of which the 
Apostle says, ‘What have I to do to judge 
them also that are without?—them that 
are without God judgeth.’ The curse of 
God appears to me to rest heavily upon 
them.’ 

** As schismatics forsake the church, 
and cut themselves off from her, they 
ought to be the very first persons over 
whom the chorch should refuse her burial 
service to be read,” ‘* If schismatics die 
with the sin of schism unrepented of, I see 
not how the church can consistently con- 
sider them as brethren, or bury them as 
such.” 

“The principles of Independency are 
indeed the principles of depraved hu- 
man nature, instilled into man, and fos- 
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tered in him by his great enemy the devil 
in the first dissenter.” ‘ It is, however, 
evident that the religion of the Hottentots 
may just as easily be found inthe word of 
God as the notions of the Congregational 
Independent Dissenter.” 

We presume our readers have 
seen enough to prove the truculent 
ferocity of this writer. Fierce 
though he be, yet let them remem- 
ber that all this, according to the 
Bishop of London’s recommenda- 
tion, is only “‘ set forth with a little 
too much warmth of invective 
against Dissenters.”, We must now 
proceed to vindicate our body from 
some of the shameful imputations 
and outrageous falseheeds of this 
slanderous renegade. 

Falsity the first. ‘‘ The majority 
of the Dissenters are not only ex- 
tremely illiterate, but actually con- 
sider it commendable to be so.”— 
Is it necessary to prove the untruth 
of this assertion?—Were not the 
Dissenters the first to give efliciency 
to the Sunday-school system ’ Did 


they not aid the labours of Josep 


Lancaster in behalf of general edu- 
cation? Have they not grammar- 
sehools for their suns? Did they 
not assist to found a university? 
Have they not established eighteen 
academies for the education of their 
ministers? Do they not seek the 
highest collegiate advantages at 
Cambridge and Oxford? 

Falsity the second. ‘* As a fur- 
ther illustration of the spirit and 
principles by which dissenting 
teachers are actuated towards the 
church, they hailed the appearance 
of Beverley’s infamous letter to the 
Archbishop of York with joy and 
delight: and not only so, but 
bought it and lent it about, and ex- 
erted themselves to the very utmost 
to push it into circulation, not only 
amongst their own people, but 
wherever they could get it in.” 

To this general statement we 
give our most decided denial. Mr. 
Gathercole is pleased to call ‘« The 

N.S. NO. 121. 
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Eclectic Review and the Con- 
gregational Magazine the chief 
organs of dissent.” If Dissenters 
** exerted themselves to the very 
utmost to push those pamphlets 
into circulation,” why did not 
** The Eclectic” recommend them ? 
Why was our Review silent 
about them? Let him produce 
a commendatory passage from 
our pages, if he can—yea more, 
let him ask Mr. Beverley himself 
whether some of the leading dis- 
senting ministers have not told him 
that they could not approve of the 
spirit of his publications. So little 
does this pretender know of the 
party he professes to have left in 
disgust ! 

‘alsity the third. ‘‘I was ex- 
tremely well pleased that so much 
of the Holy Scriptures were intro- 
duced into the serviee, as much, 
indeed, as is read in some dissent- 
ing meetings in three months.” 

if «he incurs the guilt of false- 
hood, who in his statement intends 
to deceive, though in the end his 
declaration may be found accord- 
até with truth,”* then we fear the 
late curate of Burnsall is not in- 
nocent. He may save his con- 
science, indeed, if he dare to keep 
one, by the equivocal phrase 
“« some dissenting meeting-houses,” 
but every reader must see, that he 
wishes him to understand, that the 
reading of the Scriptures is greatly 
neglected in our public services. 
Our acquaintance is necessarily 
extensive with the usages of 
nonconformists in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and we do not 
know a single instance of the 
reading of the Scriptures being 
omitted in each public service of 
the Lord’s day. And, therefore, 
we really cannot take Mr. Gather- 
cole’s word for it, that he heard 


———— 


* Dewer’s Elements of Moral Philoso- 
phy. ' 
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more Scripture read in one service 
at Church, than he had during all 
the services of thirteen sabbaths at 
‘“* some meeting houses.” 

Falsity the fourth. ‘* Dissenters 
themselves hesitate not to avow, 
that ‘ pure attachment to dissent- 
ing principles, requires to be kept 
up in minds of a certain class by a 
KEEN HATRED, and now and then 
LITTLE ROUND ABUSE OF THE 
cuurcH.’” For this assertion this 
accurate author cites the Eclec- 
tic Review for 1832, p. 144. 
Having thus authenticated the 
quotation, he employs it, in one 
form or other, perhaps twenty times, 
to justify his vituperative remarks. 
Should any reader, however, test 
the citation .which the reverend 
gentleman has made, he will dis- 
cover, that a more audacious 
fraud was never pre by the 
most unprincipled polemic that 
ever wrote. 

The Reviewer says, ‘‘ The bigoted 
partizan of the Establishment may 
lament that the Bible Society has 
had an effect unfavourable to the 
intolerant pretensions of the high 
church clergy. But whatever ad- 
vantage has been gained by dis- 
sent, the benefit has been as mu- 
tual as the concession, and the 
cause of religion has gained more 
from it than any party. Some 
partizans of dissent have even at- 
tributed to this amicable alliance 
a declension of that pure attach- 
ment to dissenting principles, 
which requires to be kept up in 
minds of a certain class, by a keen 
hatred, and now and then a little 
round abuse of the Church.” ‘“ It 
is impossible,” as the Eclectic 
Review has justly remarked, 
“that any one could fail to per- 
ceive, that the epithet ‘ pure’ is 
used ironically, or that the whole 
sentence is sarcasm;—that the 
reviewer is deprecating the spirit 
of certain individuals, and that 
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spurious attachment to dissenting 
principles, which requires to be 
sustained by such deleterious sti- 
mulants. Yet this L.S.E. has the 
audacity again and again, to cite 
this passage as recommending the 
policy of upholding Dissent by 
abusing the Church.”* What a 
happy thing it is for the late curate 
of Burnsall, that, in the Church to 
which he belongs, “it is in the vir. 
tue of his office, and not in virtue of 
his own moral character, that he 
performs his ministerial functions.” 

Falsity the fifth. ‘* Every per- 
son who knows any thing at all of 
the REAL political sentiments of 
the Dissenters, needs no evidence 
of this sort to convince him that 
they are stil/,as a body, Repusu- 
CAN RADICALS, and as it regards 
the admirable constitution of this 
country, complete levellers.” 

To sustain this impudent untruth 
Mr. Gathercole adduces such evi- 
dence as the following : 

** Why do they not obey the in- 
junctions of St. Paul, and pray 
‘for kings, and for all that are in 
authority,’ under him, The late 
Mr. Abraham Booth, an eminent 
dissenting teacher at London, 
would never pray for the king 
(George the Third) at all. And it 
is a well-known fact, that a great 
many dissenting ministers follow 
his example, and those who act 
otherwise, only do so occasionally, 
which manifests their disinclination 
+ obey the apostolic command at 
all.” 

As to the slander against the 
venerable Booth, his surviving son 
had declared it to be entirely false. 
‘** During,” says he, in a Letter to 
the Bishop of London, inserted in 
the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 13, 
1834, ‘during the thirty-seven 
years in which he administered the 





* Eclectic Review, Oct. 1834, p. 294, 
295. 
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ordinances and truth of Jesus 
Christ in Prescot Street, he not 
only never refused, but made it his 
uniform practice to pray ‘ for our 
rightful sovereign the king, his 
royal consort the queen, and every 
branch of the royal family ;’ of this 
many living witnesses may be 
brought, the fruits of his ministe- 
rial exertions.” So much for Mr. 
Gathercole’s particular fact; now 
for the general statement, that we 
do not obey the apostolic injunc- 
tion, to pray for kings, &c. He 
has told his readers, that many 
dissenting ministers are accustomed 
to arrange “the matter of their 
prayers ”—that they are accustom- 
ed to get off a sort of skeleton, se- 
lected chiefly from “ Watts’s Guide 
to Prayer.” This. is in the main 
correct: though ‘* Watts’s Guide” 
does not contain any exclusive 
synopsis of prayer. But there 
are two books of that order that 
are highly valued, and often used 
by dissenting ministers: ‘* Bishop 
Wilkins’ Discourse concerning the 
Gift of Prayer,” and the Rev. 
Matthew Henry’s ‘ Method for 
Prayer.” In both these works, 
thePrelates’ and the Presbyterians’, 
are inserted distinct intercessions 
for our rulers, only it happens 
that the Nonconformist is more 
complete than the Bishop. 

Thus, chap. 5, sec. 9th. ‘ For 
our sovereign Lord the King, that 
God will protect his person, pre- 
serve his health, and continue his 
life and government long a public 
blessing,” and the three succeed- 
ing sections are for the family, the 
privy counsellors, and for the 
judges and magistrates of the 
land!” Thus the books of the 
gteatest authority and most fre- 
_ use amongst us enjoin this 

uty. 


Mr. Gathercole refers also to 
Mr. Jay’s “* Prayers for the use 


of Families.” Had he ever looked 
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into them, he would there have 
found a refutation of his own 
slander, for petitions often occur, 
even in those forms of domestic 
worship, for the king and his illus- 
trious family, which we venture to 
assert are used by many thou- 
sand dissenting households every 
day. 

But without this evidence, we 
assert, on our own a gee 
that the supplications generally 
offered for our gracious sovereign 
and his family and government 
amongst Dissenters are as ample 
and often more relevant than those 
presented by the formularies of the 
Established Church. Thus, on the 
late visit of the queen to the con- 
tinent, and the more recent in- 
stance of mortality in the royal 
family, we heard amongst Dis- 
senters most loyal and appropriate 
prayers, which could not have been 
offered in the national communion 
without an order in council. 

Our reverend letter writer has 
other proofs to adduce. ‘ Mr. 
James,” says he, ‘‘ gives us to un- 
derstand vrey clearly of what de- 
scription his politics are. He 
says, with great piety and loyalty, 
that ‘there are seasons when a 
Christian (of course he means a 
Dissenter,) may PIOUSLY lift his 
hand against the government of 
his country.’ Dissenters are, of 
course, themselves to be judges as 
to the season when they are to 
adopt such a pious practice. And 
as the scriptures are their only 
rule of faith and practice, they can 
undoubtedly tell us where they 
are there commanded so piously 
to break God’s command, “ Ho- 
nour the king;” and also, where 
they there find our blessed Saviour 
and his Apostles, by precept or 
example, sanctioning such pious 
conduct. From such assertions, 
however, we find, that Dissenters 
are fully prepared, as soon as they 

12 
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have any prospect of success, to 
carry on once again their godly 
trade of ‘ war and saintship,’ and 
piously act over again the deeds of 
their wicked rebellion, though 
* black as hell,’ and to overturn 
the government and institutions of 
the country, that they may erect 
upon their ruins their wished-for 
republic. Js it not then the im- 
perative duty of every English- 
man, who ‘fears God and ho- 
nours the king,’ who loves his 
country and its constitution, to 
use his utmost endeavours to ex- 
pose the villany of (a) faction 
whose political and religious prin- 
ciples have ever been defended by 
impudence, reproach, clamour, 
and falsehood, and whose zeal for 
the aggrandizement of their own 
sect will never cool till they have 
blotted out the very name of 
church and king from under hea- 
ven.” Now our readers will 
scarcely believe that this atro- 
cious passage is founded on a 
most wicked perversion of Mr. 
James’s words, which indeed are 
quoted with verbal correctness, 
but so detached from their con- 
nexion as to make them appear 
like a maxim of general conduct, 
while the text will show, that they 
are simply a concession of duty in 
an extreme case. Nothing can 
be more opposed to factious po- 
litics than the following passages 
in their natural order and con- 
nexion. 


* Rejecting, as irrational and unscrip- 
tural, the senseless doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance ; doctrines 
which none but knaves ever preached, 
none but fools ever believed, and none 
but slaves ever obeyed, we think, that a 
Christian ought uot to be a turbulent, 
factious, and noisy politician. To deny 
that there are seasons when he may pi- 
ously lift up his hand against the govern- 
ment of his country, would be to speak 
treason against the constitution of Kng- 
land, which rests on the basis of the Re- 
volution. Such seasons, however, rarely 
occur; and when they do, are ushered 
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in, not so much by the clamour of men, 
as by the voice of Divine Providence, 
To be looking for them, talking of them, 
and wishing them, on every occasion of 
mal-administration on the part of the 
government, is neither wise as citizens 
nor pious as Christians.” 

“ Avowing thus much, and admitting 
that the most spiritual Christian may 
take an interest, and ought to take an 
interest, in public affairs; nay, that he 
ought to maintain a ceaseless jealous 
over the constitution and freedom of his 
country ; still I contend, that a constant, 
and noisy, and factious meddling in party 
politics, is as injurious to his own personal 
religion, as it is to the interests of piety 
in general. We do not cease to be citi- 
zens when we become Christians; but 
we are in danger of ceasing to be Chris. 
tians when we become politicians. It is 
with politics as with money ; it is not the 
temperate use, but the immoderate love 
of it, that is the root of all evil. Thon- 
sands of professors of religion have made 
shipwreck of their faith and a good con- 
science, during the tempests of political 
agitation; let us then, as we value our 
lives, be cautious how we embark on this 
stormy and troubled ocean.” 


If any further refutation of these 
audacious accusations were neces- 
sary, we would appeal to the 
Royal Gazette, which contains 
the loyal addresses of the dissent- 
ing ministers in a lengthened and 
honourable series, from the arrival 
of William the Third to the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty ;—we 
would refer to the conduct of the 


Dissenters during the Scotch Re- 


beliion ;—and more recently, when 
the shores of our country were 
threatened with a French invasion; 
—yea, we would refer to the con- 
duct of the vast majority of the 
dissenting constituency at the last 
general election, who then pre- 
ferred to vote in favour of men of 
family and wealth, that have a 
stake in the well-being of the 
country, rather than give their sup- 
port to radical adventurers or re- 
publican demagogues. 

Mr. Gathercole may, no doubt, 
occasionally meet with a stray 
Dissenter, who advocates repub- 
lican principles; but he has ne 
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more right to charge them upon 
the body at large, than we have 
to call the clergy atheists and 
radicals, because the Rev. Dr. 
Wade associates with Mr. Owen, 
and the Rev. Dr. Rice supports 
the*claims of Mr. Wakley. 

Falsity the sixth. ‘“ You wish to 
have it believed, (says Mr. L.S. E.) 
that your extemporary off-hand 
prayers, as well as your extem- 
porary preaching, are spoken by 
the immediate inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and you succeed with 
but too many. But how shocking 
is the guilt of such blasphemous 
pretences?” How can this be 
true, when he has stated, as we 
have already seen, that * most 
Dissenting ministers, if not all, 
have a pre-arranged set form, ac- 
cording to which they pray.” Ad- 
dressing his former pastor, he also 
says, ‘“‘ you have one yourself: 
for I could always tell by the ar- 
rangement of your prayer in what 
part of it you were, for you gene- 
rally used the same petitions fre- 
quently in the very same words in 
just about the same part.” And 
yet he has the effrontery to assert, 
that we wish our off-hand prayers 
to be considered as the immediate 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost! 
Do these stories agree, candid 
reader? If Mr. Gathercole had 
vead the books he professes to 
quote, he would have found in 
Dr. Watts’s Guide to Prayer, a 
chapter on the Spirit of Prayer, 
which contains ‘‘ proofs of the as- 
sistance of the Spirit of God in 
prayer, how the Spirit assists in 
prayer, and cautions about the 
influence of the Spirit in prayer.” 
In these sections he would have 


found nothing to justify this charge, 
but the sober, scriptural opinions 
that are entertained amongst us on 
this subject fairly stated. The 
Opinion, however, of such a man 


as Dr. Watts, is 


- 


nothing with 
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L. S. E.; and our disclaimer is, 
with him we dare say, ‘“ less than 
nothing and vanity,” We recom- 
mend him, however, to ponder the 
following remark of a bishop of 
his own church :—* And if it be a 
fault not to strive and labour after 
this gift, much more is it to jeer 
and despise it by the name of ex- 
tempore prayer, and praying by the 
Spirit; which expressions (as they 
are frequently used by some men by 
way of reproach,) are for the most 
part a sign of a profane heart, and 
such as are altogether strangers from 
the power and comfort of this duty!’’* 

Falsity the seventh—*“ 1 found, 
that notwithstanding all the boast- 
ing that dissent is ‘ already puti- 
fied,’ this community was not quite 
so pure as they wished to be con- 
sidered.” 

‘** Dr. Cox had the extreme mo- 
desty to assert at the second an- 
nual meeting of that true mirror 
of dissenting excellencies and pu- 
rity, the ‘ Society for promoting 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge,’ that 
Dissenters were ALREADY PURI- 
FIED.” 

The evidence of our alleged 
‘* boasting,” then, rests upon the 
speech of Dr. Cox at the second 
anoval meeting of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Knowledge Society. We have 
a report of the speeches delivered 
at that meeting now before us, 
which, as far as we know, is the 
only one that was given to the 
public, and there is not a word in 
Dr. Cox’s address about dissenting 
purity, or any thing relating to it, 
from the commencement to the 
close! ‘* But we wish to be con- 
sidered pure.”+ How thén is it 
that Mr. Gathercole hears “ such 
numerous and such loud com- 
plaints from Dissenters themselves 





* Bishop Wilkinson Prayer plo 
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on all hands, especially from the 
Eclectic Review, the Baptist and 
Congregational Magazines, the 
chiet organs of Dissent?” If we 
wished at all events to be con- 
sidered so immaculate, should we, 
in our magazines and reviews, our 
sermons and other public docu- 
ments, make confession of those 
things which we think to be 
wrong amongst us, and seek to 
correct them? About six years 
ago, the subject of the ‘ revival 
of religion” occupied much of the 
attention of our churches, and dis- 
courses were published on the sub- 
ject by Drs. | Fletcher, {Burder, 
Redford, Raffles, Messrs. James, 
Hinton, and others, in which the 
reader will find abundant evidence 
that our leading ministers were far 
from boasting that our churches 
are ‘already purified.” Where, 
then, is the evidence to support 
this seventh slander ? 

We might yet supply other in- 
stances to sustain the accusation 
we have brought against the ex- 
curate of Burnsall, but we cannot 
notice them, or we shall not have 
space for those remarks we have 
to offer upon two other passages, 
which probably are the most 
wicked in the volume. This base 
man, designing to injure private 
character, and to impede public 
usefulness, felt that it was expe- 
dient to exercise some caution in 
matters which might bring him be- 
fore the tribunal of his country. 
He, therefore, does not assert, but 
he inquires, and seeks by oblique 
hints and leading questions to 
convey to the minds of his readers 
those vile charges which he has 
not the manliness to exhibit open. 
ly. The following passage relates 
to our academies, and our readers 
will perceive that, filthy as it is, 
we are necessitated to extract it, 
that we may not, by our silence, 
let this man and his abettors sup- 
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pose that our conscious guilt has 
imposed a prudent silence. 


** Allow me, also, to ask how your 

Academies, those fountains of Dissenti 
purity, are going on? Have none of the 
pious Students ever got drunk, and 
smoked, and swore, and fought? Were 
there never any beef-steak and rum and 
water clubs at any of them? Did none of 
the Students of Hoxton or Highbury ever 
scale the walls by night? Did they never 
bribe any of the servants to let them out 
and in at all times of the night? Did 
they never frequent the theatres, the 
taverns, nor the brothels? Anne accidebat 
} eorum lue venerea correptos 
uisse? Si quidam—quis medicus eos 
visebat? Anne clamatissimus ille Dr, 
E~—y? Siille—quantine fuit ejus tabella 
impensarum et unde soluta? Utrumne 
ex nummis collectis in eos pios adolescen. 
tulous Ministros Evangelii reddendos, vel 
aliunde? Quantumne fuit temporis ante- 
quam convalescebant? Did any of them 
* puff’ on the occasion? And if so, who 
was he? Does the Dissenting Editor of 
the Congregational Magazine,and Teacher 
at Claremont Meeting-house, Penton- 
ville, know the person, or any thing about 
the matter? He can, perhaps, give you 
some information on the subject? He 
can, very probably, answer all the above 
questions very decisively, one way or the 
other; and if they cannot be met with 
direct and unequivocal negatives, what 
are we to think of Dissenting purity? 
And of those holy youths recommended 
to the work of your pretended Ministry 
too, for their fervent piety and ardent 
zeal for the glory of God? Such impu- 
dent hypocrites, too, have the barefaced 
wickedness to pretend, that they are 
specially called by the Holy and ever 
blessed Spirit, to preach the Gospel of 
Christ!!| Who is not shocked at such 
daring presumption, profaneness, and 
downright wickedness? Yet, these are 
your men of Christian experience—these 
are your holy and heavenly souls, sent 
forth from these sinks of iniquity to be 
the Teachers of Congregations professing 
Christianity, in greater purity forsooth 
than their neighbours ! !” 


The present state of our acade- 
mies may dare the prying malice of 
their enemies. The circumstances 
which furnish the basis of the 
above inuendoes occurred at Hox- 
ton Academy more than twenty 
years ago, and chiefly relate to 
the conduct of one individual. 
He unhappily fell into vice, which 
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was detected by his fellow students, 
and instead of their showing him 
sympathy, or giving him pecuniary 
aid, as is cruelly insinuated, they 
separated him from their society— 
would not permit him to dine at 
their common table, and, in a few 
days, he was removed from the 
Institution. It is due, however, to 
the character of that gentleman to 
say, that he was not habitually 
vicious—he deeply felt and greatly 
deplored his degradation, and pro- 
fessed a penitence which has been 
sustained by a life of piety and 
virtue, in a sphere of usefulness, 
far remote from the metropolis, for 
many years, and now possesses a 
character which the cruel exhibiter 
of the sins of his youth may well 
envy, but can never enjoy. 

As to other minor irregularities 
that are insinuated against the 
students of that day, many of them 
are altogether false, and some of 
them greatly exaggerated. The 
great majority of the students 
united to reprove and expose what- 
ever was truly censurable, and 
the tutors and committee proved, 
by their vigilance and firmness, 
that they were justly anxious that 
none should enjoy their patronage 
but men of virtue and godliness. 
In connection with this matter, our 
readers will do weil to remember 
the terse remarks of Bishop Hall : 
“It is no blame to authority, that 
some sins are secretly committed : 
only that eye, which is everywhere, 
finds us out in our close wicked- 
ness. The holiest congregation or 
family may be blemished with 
some malefactors, It is just blame 
that open sins are not punished, but 
we wrong government if we expect 
the reach of it should be infinite.” 

The only other passage from 
this shameless writer with which 
we will trouble our readers, relates 
to the London Missionary Society, 
and which is, not like the assassin 
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stroke of the former, designed to 
wound individual character, but is 
intended, like a mine, to throw into 
confusion and ruin, au Institution 
which may well provoke the malig- 
nity of our enemies. 

“ Let me just ask you, if all the pro- 
ceedings of your Missionary Society were 
always conducted with the strictest pu- 
rity? Was there never Twenty THov- 
SAND Pounds collected pretendedly for 
Missionary purposes, but actually pocketed 
by a few Dissenting Teachers and others, 
and never accounted for to the public? 
Was not a Mr. S——, a Dissenting 
Teacher, asked to ‘ come into the secret,’ 
and told it would be the making of him? 
But, did he not, like an honest man, 
refuse to have any thing to do with it? 
Really, Sir, Twenty THousanp Pounds 
at one stroke is very fair. Now, ifa few 
Clergymen had conspired together to rob 
the public of a tithe of Twenty Thousand 
Pounds, they would have been justly 
branded as the greatest rogues and vil- 
lains in the world; but if it be done by a 
band of Dissenting Teachers, they are still 
forsooth very pious, holy, disinterested 
men, and menof very ‘ tender consciences’ 
withal.” 


Had the London Missionary So- 
ciety possessed a charter of incor- 
poration, it would have been the 
immediate duty of its Directors to 
give this writer an opportunity of 
justifying himself before a jury of 
his countrymen; but as this is not 
the case, and as he has taken care 
not to name the year in which the 
alleged embezzlement occurred, 
which would have enabled the 
Directors of that year to prosecute 
him for this libel, it is only left to us 
and the other friends of that Insti- 
tution to challenge the Rev. Michael 
Augustus Gathercole, of Borough- 
bridge, to adduce his authority—to 
supply the name of that honest mi- 
nister who refused to participate in 
the spoil,—and to brand, before the 
world, as they deserve. * those 
rogues and villains” who were guilty 
of this sacrilege, or consent himself 
to be branded as the fabricator and 
publisher of the MosT ATROCIOUS 
LIE that the malignity of libellers 
ever invented ! 
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Though we turn from this un- 
happy man with the mingled feel- 
ings of pity and disgust, yet we 
cannot close without some observa- 
tions respecting his ecclesiastical 
superiors and abettors. For the 
remark of Mr. Lushington strength- 
ens our own suspicions, that “a 
junior priest would never have 
ventured thus to commit the cha- 
racter of his order, had he not 
previously been satisfied that the 
act would not "be unacceptable to 
some of his superiors, with whose 
inveteracy agaiust Dissenters he 
was well acquainted, though they 
did not absolutely suggest the at- 
tack.” The negative sanetion 
which the Bishop of London has 
given to these ‘cruel insults,” to 
this ‘‘indiscriminate execration,” 
and the delighted acclamations 
with which this impure and male- 
volent book was hailed by a meet- 
ing of clergymen in the north, with 
a prebendary at their head, too 
weil confirm our impressions. 

We, therefore, respectfully ap- 
peal to his Lordship and the supe- 
rior clergy, to know whether the 
controversy is henceforth to be 
conducted ‘after this fashion ! 

Are documents to be falsified, 
and is evidence to be corrupted ? 
Is private character to be assailed, 
und personal feeling to be lace- 
rated? Are the follies of man’s 
youthfal years to be exhibited to 
the gaze of the multitude, and is 
that appetite for slander and re- 
proach which is already too keen in 
the public mind, to be yet further 
stimulated? Are the laborious ef- 
forts and generous sacrifices of 
honest and holy men to benefit 
their country and mankind, to be 
maligned and blackened? Are all 
means, however base and cruel, to 
be sanctioned ; and are we to have 
war to the knife? Will they sane- 
tion, we ask, this method of perse- 
cution ? happily the only one now 


within their grasp,—then their mo- 
tives will not be mistaken, for as 
an illustrious prelate of their own 
Church, we mean Jeremy Taylor, 
has said, “ In the best times, and 
amongst the best men, when there 
were fewer temporal ends to be 
served, when religion and the free 
and simple designs of Christianity 
were to be promoted; in those 
times, and amongst such men, no 
persecution was actual, nor per. 
suaded, nor allowed towards dis- 
agreeing persons. But as men had 
ends of their own, and not of 
Christ’s, as they receded from their 
duty, and religion from its purity, 
as Christianity began to be com- 
pounded with interests, and blended 
with temporal designs, so men 
were persecuted for their opi- 
nions.”* 

We have scarcely left ourselves 
room to record the obligations we 
owe to Mr. Lushington, for his 
manly, catholic, and able “ Re. 
monstrance.” It is consolatory to 
know, that at least there is a lay 
gentleman, who has protested’ in 
the most energetic and solemn 
manner which his powers of ex- 
pression have enabled him to et 
foree, against’ the possible sup- 
position that any extensive portion 
of the members of the Church of 
England are at all swayed by 
such unebristian virulence, as per- 
vades every page of that most un- 
charitable publication. We trust he 
is not mistaken—but where are the 
clerical Remonstrances? Is Chris- 
tian charity to be thus outraged, 
and will all its ministers bold their 
peace? We confess our anxiety 
on this question, both as it regards 
the Christian character of their 
order, and the effect their silence 
will produce on parties already 
soured and irritated by reproach, 
injustice, and contumely. 





* Liberty of Prophesying. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, wits SHORT NOTICES. 


The Value of Time. A Tale for Children 
By Mrs. Barwell. pp. 216. Westley 
and Davis. 


Tue nursery is almost flooded with 
tales and fictions for children. We 
think this is to be regretted. Mrs. 
Barwell has here chosen an important 
subject, and her general remarks on 
the value of time, before the story be- 
gins, are admirable. 


“Time may be compared to a long 
sheet of paper, one end of which is in- 
visible. being rolled upon a cylinder, 
which is perpetually turning, although so 
slowly, that its motion is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Upon this paper we are to 
work. It passes us, we do not move; 
and when it has once passed, we cannot 
follow it, to repair any error, or fill up 
any space that may have been left vacant; 
nor can we stop it in its progress, to cor- 
rect our work, or improve it. The length 
of the paper is quite unknown to us; it 
may be very long, it may be very short, 
but we are responsible for all we have 


done, and all we have left undone, in its 
progress.” 


Remains of the late James Fox Longmire, 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir of his Life. By Daniel 
Longmire. pp. 340. Simpkin and Mar- 


Tue youth of promise, whose produc- 
tions are here given to us, was cut 
down like a fair flower in its loveliest 
bloom. The incidents of his life were 
not extraordinary, but they are, in 
reference to many things, instructive. 
His talents were highly respectable, 
but he was loved and esteemed on ac- 
count of his moral qualities. 


The Evangelical Almanack : or the Chris- 
tian’s Annual Instructor for the Year 
1835. London, 1s. 

TRULY the times are changed. Here 

is a most liberal and useful Evan- 
lical Almanack, published by the 
orshipful Company of Stationers. 

We can assure our readers that it 

merits the patronage of the religious 
N. S. NO. 121. 


public, as it contains, besides the 
usual astronomical information, a 
large collection of geographical, mis- 
sionary, ecclesiastical and miscella- 
neous intelligence. It does great eredit 
to the editors who have compiled it, 
and to the Company who have pub- 
lished it, and for its unsectariam and 
useful character, it has our cordial 
rec dation 





Letters on Sanctification, by the late Rev. 
John Brown, Whitburn; with a Memoir 
of his Life and Character. By the Rev. 
David Smith. Pp. 356. 12mo, Oli- 
phant and Son. 

THE author of these letters was a man 
of sound good sense, of sterling piety 
and benevolence. He was deservedly 
loved and venerated in his family, in 
the congregation over which he pre- 
sided as pastor, and in the entire circle 
of Christian friends, in which he 
moved. The memoir prefixed is spun 
out too long, but we doubt not it will 
be read with considerable interest, 
especially by those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with the estimable 
individual here held up before us. 

The letters contain much good mat- 
ter and close thought, on a subject of 
the highest importance. Mr. Brown 
constantly appeals to the Holy Scrip- 
ture, as his standard and guide; and 
he proves himself to have been deeply 
read in our best divines. Those who 
would see the doctrine of sanctification 
clearly stated and ably illustrated, will 
do well to peruse the volume before 
us. 

Memoirs of the Rev. William Henry An- 
gas, Missionary to Seqfaring-men. By 
the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. pp. 224. 
Ward § Co. 


THe Rev. W. H. Angas was a branc® 
Of a highly respectable family in th" 
north of England. His mind was ata 

early period awakened to the impor 
tance of eternal things, and though a 
self-righteous spirit for some time kept 
him in hard bondage, he was led by the 
ministry of Mr. Skinner into those views 
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of Christ and his salvation, which 
gave him freedom and peace. The 
biography of pious men, however rich 
in sentiment, is often barren in inci- 
dent. The subject of these memoirs 
passed through an eventful course, 
and the materials brought together in 
this volume possess considerable in- 
terest. 

While engaged in a seafaring life, 
young Angas was exposed to various 
temptations, and had many _ hair- 
breadth escapes from death. On one 
such occasion he says: 

‘© These, and similar accidents, had at 
least the happy effect of checking a wan- 
dering heart, leading it back again and 
again to a throne of grace, and making 
to flow afresh the tears of godly sorrow. 
Sometimes the conflicts of mind thus 
awakened were so severe, that while at 
sea, in the night-watch, I would steal 
into some secret part of the ship, either 
below, or, as opportnnity offered, to some 
place aloft, and there beseech the Lord, 
that it might be so with me as in times 
past.” 

After Captain Angas had given up 
doing business on the great waters, and 
resolved to devote himself to the work 
of the ministry, he madeseveraljournies 
to the continent, some details of which, 
and of the state of religion in the coun- 
tries visited by him, are here given. 
He was of an ardent and active spirit, 
longing and panting to be made use- 
ful. But, ah! how soon and suddenly 
was his work finished. Seized at 
Newcastle, Sept. 7, 1832, he was car- 
ried off by the cholera in a few hours, 
Yet no dismay or anxiety troubled 
him ; his end was peace and triumph. 

In the latter part of the volume, 
Dr. Cox has inserted, from the com- 
mon-place book of the deceased, a 
collection of nautical aphorisms, which 
will be very acceptable to those who 
are engaged in maritime affairs. 

*¢ It is easier to learn the compass, than 
to steer by it. 

* The stronger the stream of temptation 
sets in, the more wind of the Spirit, and 
sail of prayer, is required to stem the 
torrent, and get on. 

* Every Christian is in Christ, as in a 
vessel making a safe voyage. But every 
sinner is in the ocean, struggling away 
by his own powers.” . 

We can most cordially recommend 
these Memoirs, as well adapted both 
to interest and instruct, especially 
juvenile readers. 


(Jaa, 


The Covenant Right of Infants; and the 
Mode of Christian Baptism, calmly and 


very seriously considered, in a series of 


Family Conversations. By the late James 

Bowden, of Lower Tooting. Pp. 254, 

Seeley and Sons. 
Dr. Wittiams, of Rotherham, who 
perused the work while in manuscript, 
expressed a wish to see it printed, 
saying, ‘* I really believe it is caleu- 
lated to please and profit Christian 
families, in no small degree.” How. 
ever valuable such a testimony from 
such a man may be deemed, these 
dialogues have something better to 
recommend them, the touching spirit 
of hallowed piety and peace which per- 
vades them. Though infant baptism is 
brought before the reader, the subject 
is treated rather in a practical thaftia 
controversial way. 

The worthy author enters, too, into 
almost every part of experimental re- 
ligion with a lively interest, which 
shows that it was the very element he 
delighted to breathe. Happy would 
Christian families be, if such truths as 
this book contains were more fre- 
quently made the topics of free and 
familiar discourse in them. 


_—— 


A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Clement Danes, Strand, May 8, 
1834. By the Rev. Edward Bickersteth 
8vo. pp. 54. London. 

A SERMON preached before the London 

Society for promoting ae 

among the Jews. The text is Isaia 

]xii. 10—12. The substance of thedis- 

course is comprehended under the 

three following heads, 1. ‘‘ The event 
to be proclaimed. 2. The result of 
that event to the Jews. 3. The prac- 
tical duties to which we are called.” 

Mr. Bickersteth is an advocate of the 

Personal and Visible Appearance of 

Jesus Christ, for the destruction of 

his enemies, and in mercy to his peo- 

ple Israel. p. 15. He considers the 
announcement which the Angel made 
to Mary before the birth of our Lord 
as still unaccomplished, ‘* The Lord 

God shall give unto him the throne of 

his Father David; and he shall reign 

over the house of Jacob for ever ; and 
of hir kingdom there shall be no end. 

But we would submit, that this is par- 

tially fulfilled, andin progress of being 

fully accomplished; while the com- 
plete verification of the prediction 
will not take place till the mediatorial 
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reign of Christ shall cease. We are 
quite aware that the Jews, with the 
writings of whose Rabbi Mr. B. is 
probably acquainted, anticipate a 
return to their own land, and the visi- 
ble appearance of their promised Mes- 
siah, to reign over them and to subdue 
their adversaries: but whether there 
will be any visible appearance of our 
Lord till the final judgment is a dispu- 
ted point; on which, however, the 
at body of our most judicious 
hristian divines have decided in the 
negative. 


Meditations on the First and Second Chap- 
ters of Canticles. By a Minister of the 


oa 18mo. pp. 108. London: J. 
F. Shaw. 1834. 


We give the following as a specimen 
of this spiritual view of a part of Solo- 
mon’s song :— 

“ A greater than Solowonis here—even 
He by whom kings reign and princes de- 
cree justice; whom men and angels wor- 
ship as God and Creator, the Son of 
God, the wonderful, the Counsellor, 
the Prince of Peace! who having by 
himself purged our sins, for ever sat 
down at the right hand of God, who is 
omy through the heavens by his own 

, exalted far above all principality 
and power, and having a name above 
every name, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come.”’ 

This is the first paragraph. It is 
hardly a fair specimen; for the sa- 
voury (we had almost said luscious) 
character of the volume, equals, if it 
do not exceed the devotional pieces of 
Romaine. We can say with the late 
Mrs. More, that we like only the 
“lean of such fat meat.” 

The affections and imaginations 
never move aright unless they are 
under the controul of the judgment. 
We are called upon to feel in religion, 
and we have no true piety unless the 
affections are wrought upon; but it 
is equally incumbent on us not to let 
the reasoning and determining powers 
of the mind remain in indolence. Let 
us listen to an inspired teacher, “ And 
this I pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge and in all judgment; that ye 
May approve things that are excellent; 

ye may be sincere and without 
offence till the day of Christ; being 
filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ to the glory 
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and praise of God.”* The volume is 
written with fewer violations of cor- 
rect taste, than are generally discern- 
ible in such productions; but we beg 
the pious and amiable author, for we 
have no doubt as to his possession of 
these excellencies, to study with se- 
rious and devout attention the volume 
of the New Testament, especially the 
sayings of Jesus, and the bold and 
manly Epistles of the man who, if 
ever man did, lived habitually under 
the constraining influence of the love 
of Christ. The bondage of an ill-re- 
gulated imagination is at once the 
most delightful and the most danger- 
ous. The slave of its waywardness is 
held willingly in chains; and he will 
regard that man as his adversary who 
strives to be free from its thraldom. 
Like the maniac, he is proud of his 
fetters. To him realities are dull, and 
fictions delightful. His very delu- 
sions constitute his happiness. But 
our religious studies should have a 
very different effect upon our minds 
from that which is produced on the 
imagination of the reader of romantic 
fiction! And yet we have met with 
professedly pious persons, whose ur 

derstandings were as inaccessible to 
fact and reason, and sound scriptural 
argument, as the understanding of the 
confirmed novel reader. We trust 
this is not at present, and that it 
never will be, the character of the in- 
dividual who penned these Medi- 
tations. 

* Phil. i. 9, 10, 11. 
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WORKS AT PRESS OR IN PROGRESS. 


Dr. Pye Smith’s late Monthly Meeting Ser- 
mon, on the Temper to be observed towards each 
other by Christians of different Denominations ; 
to which he has annexed, A Letter to the Rev. 
Samuel Lee, D.D. &c. in reply to that gentle- 
man’s Letter to Dr. S., entitled, “ Dissent Un- 
scriptural and Unjustifiable.” 

Memoirs of the Life, Charaeter, and Writings 
of Sir Matthew Hale, Kat. Lord Chief Justice of 
Paaint By J. B. Williams, Esq. LL.D. Em- 
bellished with a full-length Portrait from an 
original picture in possession of the family. 

Scripture Questions on the Nature of a Chris 
tian Church, with brief Illustrations. 

Perfection and Uprigh t 
Discourse occasioned by the 
Maynard, Esq., preached at the Meeting Honse, 
Union Street, Southwark, Nov. 23, 1834, by Rev. 
John Arundel; together with the Address de- 
livered at the Interment. 

Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of “ Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm,” &e, 1 vol. Svo. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS, 


CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 

One of the principal objects con- 
templated by the founders of this In- 
stitution was to provide a depository 
for valuable and important public do- 
cuments, belonging to the Congrega- 
tional Denomination. The following 
extract from the original prospectus 
will show the importance attached by 
the projectors of the scheme to this 
part of their plan. 

‘* Another important use to which 
such a building may, with the greatest 
advantage to the Denomination, be 
applied, is the secure deposit aud safe 
custody of the trust-deeds of its 
chapels and institutions. These, with 
very rare exceptions, are now lodged 
in the hands of private individuals; 
and unless some place be provided for 
the express purpose of receiving and 
preserving them, they must, for the 
most part, continue to be so lodged, 
and consequently be exposed, not only 
to the common liabilities to fire and 
other casualties, but also to perpetual 
danger of being mislaid or forgotten ; 
and it is a fact which, on the present 
occasion, may be properly noticed, 
that some very important documents 
of this description are now actually 
missing, and may be irrecoverably lost. 
Nor is this altogether to be charged 
on the negligence or inattention of the 
parties to whose care they are com- 
mitted ; for it may safely be affirmed, 
that a private house is not a proper 
place for the reception of public re- 
cords; and that documents belonging 
to a community ought not to be in- 
trusted to the custody of any indi- 
vidual whatever. The inconvenience 
occasioned by the want of a general 
depository has been often felt and 
deplored; and one person might be 
named who has in his possession a 
large number of trust-deeds, from the 
charge of which he has for several 
years been anxious to be relieved. 

“ It is therefore proposed, in a con- 
venient part of the building, to appro- 
priate a sufficient space for strong fire- 
proof rooms, in which may be placed 
iron chests and boxes for the reception 
of deeds and other valuable documents 


belonging to the churches and insti. 
tutions connected with the denomi- 
nation.” 

This intention has been carried into 
effect at considerable expense. A large 
fire-proof closet is erected under the 
direction of an eminent builder, in 
a convenient situation, and we are 
happy to find, that should the Congre- 
gational Dissenters be disposed to 
avail themselves of the provision thus 
made, the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Library are now prepared 
with information in reply to inquiries, 
such as have already been made from 
several quarters, as to the terms on 
which deeds will be received. 

The following Rules and Regula- 
tions were adopted at a meeting of 
the Committee, held on the 15th of 
December. 

1. The depository to be under the 
care and management of the Com- 
mittee for the time being of the Cun- 
gregational Library, who are to ap- 
point a Secretary for the purpose of 
conducting this department. 

2. All deeds, when deposited, to be 
accompanied with two lists of them, 
arranged in chronological order, and 
including a brief description of the 

remises, the names of the then living 

rustees, and their then residences, 
with a request to the Committee of the 
Library and their successors, to pre- 
serve the deeds until they are again 
demanded by the person or persons 
entitled thereto; which lists and re- 
quest are to be signed by one or more 
of the Trustees; one of the lists to be 
returned, signed by the Secretary, 
with a receipt for the deeds. 

3. The sum of two guineas to be 
paid on the deposit of every set of 
deeds, and one guinea upon every 
subsequent deposit of the same. 

4. The deeds, when deposited, to be 
open to the inspection of any Trustee 
nominated in the same, or of any it- 
dividual producing an order from one 
or more such Trustee, to inspect the 
same. Such inspection to be made in 
the presence of the Secretary, or of 
some other person to be appointed by 
the Committee. 
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5. The sum of five shillings to be 
aid on every inspectioa. 

6. Copies of any deeds to be furnished 
to a Trustee or a person having a 
Trustee’s order for the same, at a rate 
to be fixed by the Committee. 

7. Every set of deeds to be inclosed 
in strong paper, and deposited in a tin 
box belonging to the Institution, or to 
be inclosed in a small tin case, to be 
provided by the Trustees, not larger 
than necessary to contaiu the deeds. 

8. The Secretary to keep a book at 
the Depository, in which shall be en- 
tered a copy of the list sent with the 
deeds. 

9. All communications to be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, post paid, at 
the Congregational Library, Blomfield 
Street, Finsbury Circus, London. 


ADDRESS OF THE LEICESTERSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
DISSENTERS TO’ THE CONGREGA-~ 
TIONS CONNECTED WITH IT. 
Christian Brethren,—After a very 
careful enquiry, conducted by an in- 
dividual of tried veracity and piety, 
and whose information of the means 
of religious instruction now in opera- 
tion throughout this county was ob- 
tained v personally visiting every 
village, this association deem it their 
duty to submit to your notice a few 
impressive and affecting facts. Britain 
is proudly termed the land of evan- 
gelical light; and, compared with 
other nations of the earth, it is so. 
Butits large village population is very 
inadequately supplied with religious 
means, and many are the spots scat- 
tered up and down the land, which 
may be called “‘ dark places of the 
earth.” Your attention is, however, 
earnestly invited at present to some of 
the religious statistics of the County of 
Leicester. Its village population is 
upwards of 200,000 souls: two thirds, 
at least of the clergy of the established 
church, labouring in these villages, do 
not afford that kind of instruction 
Which is termed evangelical: several 
of the villages are only occasionally 
Visited by other sects who do: upwards 
of 50, containing a population of near- 
ly 12,000 souls, are not only destitute 
of such preaching in the church as 
ly proves “‘ the power of God 
Unto salvation,” but possess no other 
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means of public religious instruction. 
Under such circumstances, it is scarce- 
ly to be wondered at, that not one 
JSifth of the whole village population 
are accustomed to attend the public 
ordinances of the gospel at all. 

Christian Brethren, these are arous- 
ing facts. Our fellow-creatures—our 
fellow-countrymen — our immediate 
neighbours are perishing by thousands, 
and that, literally, for lack of know- 
ledge. Are they to remain in this 
most awful state of destitution ? Shall 
** a famine, not of bread, nor of water, 
but of the word of the Lord,” con- 
tinue raging in our vicinity, without 
our making a determined effort to 
distribute amongst the miserable suf- 
ferers the bread and water of eternal 
life? Have we done all that it is 
possible for us to accomplish? Have 
we made any sacrifice with a view to 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom ? 
We complain of the number of institu- 
tions which claim our support. Do all 
of them together wring from us a single 
comfort that we miss, or put us, upon 
the endurance of a single privation to 
which we should not otherwise submit? 
Let us retire to our closets and soberly 
calculate, ‘ Can I do anything more 
for God?” ‘Have I done what [f 
could?’ ‘ Have I improved the talents 
entrusted to my keeping by the Great 
Master, or have I hidden them in the 
earth?” May we not all of us fear, 
Christian Brethren, that the rebuke of 
the prophet is too well merited by us, 
“ Ts it time for you, O ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and this house lie 
waste?” 

But we forbear, Christian Brethren, 
to urge the subject farther. We have 
deemed it our duty to lay before you 
the facts upon which this brief appeal 
is founded. Ponder them well; think 
on them when you are “ alone with 
God.” Inquire, deliberate, pray, and 
then determine. Take this course, and 
we shall not fear for the result: you 
will do what you can to spread the 
gospel in the county. 

With sincere affection, 
We are, Christian Brethren, 

Yours, on behalf of the Association, 

Edward Miall, R. Austin, 
William Bedford, Wm. Ingram, 
Thomas Milner, Jos. Cripps, 

W. Taylor, Thos. Nunneley. 
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ORDINATIONS, &e. 

The ordination of the Rev. W. 8S. 
Bourne, of Highbury College, to the 
pastoral oversight of the church and 
congregation assembling in Union 
Street Chapel, Leek, Staffordshire, 
took place on Thursday, June 18, 
1834. The introductory discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. G. B. Kidd, of 
Macclesfield; the ordination prayer 
was offered by the Rev. W. B. New- 
land, of Hanley; the charge to the 
minister was given by the Rey, J. A. 
James, of Birmingham; and a sermon 
to the people was preached in the 
evening by the Rev. Mr. Knill, of St. 
Petersburgh; the Rev. Messrs. Dor- 
man, of Stafford; Cook, of Uttoxeter; 
and other neighbouring ministers, also 
assisted in the devotional parts of the 
service. Mr. B. has laboured several 
years amongst his present flock, but 
declined ordination, till a suitable place 
of worship could be obtained, which 
has happily been recently effected. 

In the statistical table published in 
the last number of the Congregational 
Magazine, Leek is correctly répre- 
sented as containing two dissenting 
chapels, but the number of hearers, 
&c., connected with one of them is 
erroneously exhibited in the number 
of the two congregations. The state- 
ment alluded to is not very far from 
being accurate, when applied exclu- 
sively to the congregation assembling 
in Union Street Chapel. 

The Rev. William Owen having 
(after nearly six years superintend- 
ence) resigned his pastoral charge at 
Mallow, Ireland, on the Ist of July 
ult., for the purpose of settling in his 
native land (England), to the general 
regret of the church and congregation, 
and a large circle of affectionate 
friends, has been succeded by the Rev. 
C. B. Gibson (formerly a student in 
the Theological Academy, Dublin, and 
lately a student in Highbury College), 
who was ordained in Zion Chapel, on 
the 4th of October ult. The Rev. Mr, 
Fordyce, of Tralee, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse on the nature of a 
church, from Ps. lxxxvii. 5; the Rev. 
H. C. O’ Donoghue (now of Liverpool, 
then) of Cork, proposed the questions 
and offered the ordination prayer; 
the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, 
delivered the charge, from 2 Cor. iv. 
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2; in the evening, the Rev. H. C. 
O’ Donoghue preached on the duties of 
the people, from Thess. v. 12, 13. 

On Wednesday, November 12th, 
1834, the Rev. Richard Penman, 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Pen. 
man, of Aberdeen, was ordained pastor 
over the Congregational Church at 
Tunbridge, Kent. The Rev. B. Slight, 
of Tunbridge Wells, commenced the 
services of the day with reading the 
scriptures and prayer. The Rev. T, 
James, of Woolwich, delivered an ex- 
cellent address on the nature of the 
Congregational form of church govern- 
ment. The Rev. E. Jinkings, of 
Maidstone, proposed the usual ques- 
tions; the venerable Mr. Slatterie, 
of Chatham, offered the ordination 
prayer. The Rev. Dr. Morison, of 
London, gave an appropriate and im- 
pressive charge to the pastor, and the 
morning services*were concluded with 
prayer, by the Rev. J. Finley, of Tun- 

ridge Wells. In the evening, the 
Rey. E. Jinkings, of Maidstone,opened 
with prayer; the Rev. J. Stratten, ‘of 
London, preached an interesting and 
able sermon to the people; and the 
Rev. J. Slatterie, of Chatham, con- 
cluded with prayer. It is earnestly 
hoped that this settlement will be the 
means, under the divine blessing, of 
reviving the Congregational interest at 
Tunbridge; and that the adorable 
Head of the Church will encourage 
the heart of his young and devoted 
servant, by manifold tokens of useful- 
ness and success. 

On Thursday, Nov. 13, 1834, the 
Rev. David Richardson was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the congre- 
gational church, Ashwell, Hertford- 
shire. The Rev. T. J. Davies, of 
Royston, commenced the service with 
reading the Holy Scriptures and 
prayer ; the Rev. C. Moase, of Basing- 
bourne, delivered the introductory 
discourse, and received the confes- 
sion of faith; the Rev. J. Dorrington, 
of Chishell, offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. T. Middleditch, of 
Biggleswade, gave the charge to the 
minister; and the Rev. J. W. Wayne, 
of Hitchin, preached to the people; 
and the Rev. J. Greenwood, of Roy- 
ston, closed the interesting service 
with prayer. The Rev. J. Dorring- 
ton preached in the evening. 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


STATE OF ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
IN THE EAST. 

A French Catholic Journal has pub- 
lished on this subject a very curious do- 
cument. It reviews successively the sta- 
tions founded by Romish missionaries 
sent from France; showing the pitiable 
condition in which they are found, and it 
makes distressing appeals for help. I 
cannot deprive your readers of a few 
short extracts from this docnment. 

There is, according to the account of a 
French priest, a Catholic station in the 
kingdom of Tong-king on the borders of 
China. ‘ This station contains one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand Christians,” 
(it isa priest who speaks.) ‘“‘ For these 
hundred and eighty thousand Christians 
you suppose, perhaps, that there are a 
hundred and fifty Catholic missionaries. 


Not at all—there are two priests sent 
from Europe, one is ninety yearsold, and 
the other equally disabled by age and 


er What must become of these 
hundred and eighty thousand Christians, 
as they are called, who have not per- 
haps among them all four copies of the 
Bible, or even of a part of the Bible ? 

mce can they derive the spiritual 
nourishment they need? These Chris- 
tians differ from the idolaters around 
them in nothing except that they have 
received baptism; in other respects they 
are equally ignorant, and superstitious, 
and corrupt. 

“Another Catholic mission is esta- 
blished in Cochin-china—and contains 
eighty thousand Catholics,” (here too a 
French priest is speaking.) ‘ These 
eighty thousand Catholics have for the 
service of their churches, two Bishops, 
who have resided among them for twen- 
ty-nine years. These Bishops have two 
gtand-vicars ; but one is a paralytic; the 
other sails from Cochin-china to Paris, 
and from Paris to Cochin-china.” The 
Catholic inhabitants are no better served, 
it i tae he Christians of the 

-king. 

condition of things is still more 
in the kingdom of Siam. You 
e read, perhaps, that under the reign 
of Louls ay Gets king of = 

esuits, sent a fo 
declaration to the king of France, to de- 
that he desired to be converted to 
Catholic faith, himself and all his 
people.—Alas! that glory has vanished, 


and the proud embassy has produced 
sorry results. Now there is in the whole 
kingdom of Siam only a single French 
priest. A new proof that the gospel is 
not propagated Py splendid and brilliant 
efforts. The kingdom of God is ex- 
tended by the simple and humble preach- 
ing of the word, ahd not by the interven- 
tion of ambassadors. 

“* At Pondicherry, in the East Indies, 
there are several stations, containing to- 
gether more than a hundred and forty 
thousand Catholics.” (1 copy from the 
document.) ‘ A single French bishop, 
assisted by five missionaries, is charged 
with the spiritual care of this immense 
flock, on a coast of two hundred leagues. 
—How few labourers for so vast a har- 
vest !” 

This is not all. There was in China, a 
Catholic seminary for native priests; but 
this seminary was completely destroyed 
in 1817. The Catholics have also expe- 
rienced new persecutions in China. * Se- 
veral Christian families, the most wealthy 
and charitable of Su tchuen,” says the 
French priest, “ were reduced to be; 
in 1828; their chiefs were put to death, 
aud their children, without distinction of 
age, scattered.”—When these persecu- 
tions, endured by Catholic proselytes, are 
compared with the cheering facilities 
which the missionary Gutzlaff finds for 
preachiug the Word of truth, do we not 
recognize that God protects and blesses 
the efforts of truly Christian missionaries, 
while he abandons Catholic missions ? 

The following is the recapitulation of 
the narrative by the French priest: “ In 
our Eastern missions,there are scarcely 
now thirty European Missionaries, and 
most of them are sinking under the 
weight of ~~ and labours, and in- 
firmities, In 1791, there were at these 
same stations from sixty to eighty Mis- 
sionaries, and this number was far from 
being sufficient.” Thus, in the s of 
forty-three years, the number of French 
Catholic Missionaries has been reduced 
more than half! In the same period, 
Protestant Missionaries have been sent 
to all parts of the globe, by the societies 
of London, of America, of Switzerland, 
and of many other countries! What im- 
portant instruction, I repeat it, is im- 
parted by this coincidence.—New York 
Observer. 
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An Error corrected.—We have received a friendly letter from Mr. D, Lamb, of 
Liverpool, very properly complaining of an error, into which the writer of the 
Biographical Notice of William M‘Gavin, Esq. has fallen (page 696), in the Decem 
ber Magazine, by stating, that “‘in the summer of 1822, the commercial distres 
which prevailed in Scotland, caused the house of M‘Gavin and Lamb to stop 

yment.” It appears “ No such event ever occurred, nor can I conceive,” says 

r. Lamb, “ why the assertion should be made.” We are happy to give immediate 
publicity to this correction, as we should greatly deplore, that by the inadvertency @ 
our contributor, the credit of a highly swpemanie merchant should be for a moment 

ed, At the same time, we must remark, that the statements made in “the 
Memoir” prefixed to his Posthumeus Works, pages 366, 367, are very likely to leal 
a stranger to some such conclusion, 





